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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Art.1. 4n authentic Account of an Embaffy from the King of Grear 

Britain to the Emperor of China; Se. By Sir George Staunton, Bart. 

[ Concluded from p. 333-] 

Brrorxe we proceed in our account of this work, we muft revert 
to the prefentation of the embaflador and his fuite to the emperour, 
jut to remark, how ftrongly the defpotic character of the afiatic 
princes is expreffed by the abject homage which they expe, not 
only from their fubjeéts, but from the minifters of other independent 
potentates. Jt was with difficulty that lord Macartney ola ned 
permifion to approach the emperour without paying the homage, 
expected from the fubjeéts of the empire, of nine folemn pro:trations 
of the body. In order to preferve the dignity of his royal mafter, 
he ingenioully propofed, that a fubje& of his imperial majeity, of 
tank equal to his own, fhould perform, before tie picture |e had 
with him of the king of England in his robes of ftite, the fame ce- 
remonies that the embaffador fhould be directed io perform beture 
the chinefe thione. This propofal was rejected with didain; and 
i was not till after much deliberation, that the embaflador was per- 
mitted to approach the emperour with the fame ceremony with which 
It Was cultomary to approach his own fovereign. We have feen, 
nowever, that, this ceremony being performed, the emhafly was 
Very pracioully received. One circumftance places the emperour 
inan amiable light, and mutt have heen highly gratifying to the 
object of the emperour’s condefcenfion, who, we underiland, thoagh 
the autaor modeftly concealed the name, was fir G. Staunton’s fon. 

Vol. 11, P. 234.—* His imperial majefty, adverting to the in- 
Convenience ariling from the neceflity of interpreting whatever was 
faid, inquired whether any perion of the embaffy underftood the 
chinefe language; and being informed that the embaflador’s page, 
2 boy then in his thirteenth year, had alone made fome proficiency 
wit, the emperor had the curiofity to have the youth brought up 
re the throne, and defired him to fpeak chinefe. Either what he 
‘aid, or his modeft countenance, or manner, was fo pleafing to his 
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imperial majefty, that he took from his girdle a purfe, 
from it for holding areca nut, and prefented it to him. 

‘ Purfes are the ribands of the chinefe monarch, which he dif. 
tributes as rewards of merit among his fubjeéts; but his own purfe 
was deemed a mark of perfonal favour, according to the ideas of 
eaftern nations, among wi.om any thing worn by the perfon of the 


hanging 


fovereign, is prized beyond all other gifts. It procured for the 
young favourite the notice and carefies of many of the mandarines, 
while others perhaps envied his good fortune. This imperial purfe 


is not at all magnivcent, being of plain yellow filk, with the feure 
of the five-clawed dragon, and fome tartar characters w orked 
Into it.’ 

Accompanying the embaffy in its route, we are brought back to 
Pekin, where a few farther particulars were colle&ed concerning 
the manners of the inhabitants. Opportunities occurred of obferving 
the ingenuity of the chinefe workmen. ‘ 

Pp. 288 —* ‘T'wo of them took down the two magnificent glaf 
Jufires fent as prefents to the emperor, in order to place them in a 
more advantageous polition. ‘They feparated them piece by piece, 
and put them again together in a fhort time without dificulty or 
miftake, the whole confiting of many thoufand minute pieces, tho 
they had never feen any thing of the kind before. Another chinefe 
cut a narrow flip from the edge of a curved plate of glafs in order 
to fupply the place of one belonging to the dome of the Planetarium, 
which had been broken in the carriage. The englifh mechanics 
belonging to the embaffy had in vain attempted to cut the gla‘s ae 
cording to this curve line, with the afliflance of a dizmond. The 
native workman did not fhow his method; but it was faid that he 
fucceeded, by fii? drawing the point of a heated iron acrofs the 
furface to be divided.’ 

The method of making gunpowder, and the art of printing, were 
d:fcovered by the chinefe lone before they were known in Europe; 
but the ufe of gunpowder in fire-arms was unknown to them, and 
their method of printing differs effentially from that of the euro- 


P. 293.—* This coafifis in nothing more than in cutting, in re- 
lief, the forms of the written characers on fome compact wood, 
daubing afterwards thofe characters with a black glutinous fubftance, 
and preifing upon them different fheets of paper (itfelf a previous 
and ingenious invention), each fhect taking thus an impreilion of the 
chara¢ters upon which it had been Iaid.’ 4, > 

P. 294.-——‘ The paper ufed by the chinefe for their publications, 
is too thin and weak to receive diftin@ impreffions on both fides. 
The engraved board on which the paper is latd to take the imprefiion 
on one fide, generally contains the characters for two pages. The 
paper when printed off, is doubled together, the blank fides touching 
each other. The fo'd forms the outer edge, which thus is double, 
while all the fingle edges, contrary to the mode of european book- 
binders, are ftitched together and bound into a volume. After the 
edition is worked of, the plates or boards are colleéted together, 
and it is generally mentee te the preface where they are dépolites, 


in cafe a fecond edition fhould be called for.’ 


p, 29° 
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p. 296.—* Gazettes are frequently publithed in Pekin, under the 
suthority of government. The various appointments throughout the 
empire, the favours granted by the emperor, all his public acts, his 
remigion of taxes to diitridts iuffering by dearth or other general Ca- 
famity, his recompenfe of extraordinary fervices, the embafhies fent, 
‘the tribute paid, to him, form a confiderable part of the public 
news. The domettic details of his houfchold, or of his private life, 
are feldom, ifever, montioned. Singular events, inftances of lon- 
times the punifhment of offences committed by manda- 
fines, are there recorded. Even fome inftances of the adultery of 
women, which is a puniihable, tho not a capital, offence, are occa- 
fonally publifhed, perhaps, by way of deterring others from the 
commifion of the like enormities. While China was at war, its 
victories, as well as the fuppreffion of rebellions, were announced. 
In all other cafes the world, in point of intelligence, 1s confined to 
China. 

‘ Befide the claffic works of the chinefe, of which the multiplica- 


ne 
NU ist 


gevity, iome 


tion by printing is prodigious, the lighter literature of the country 
, ® = 1 ° . rr} , 

gives no inconfiderable eccupation to the prefs. The Orphan of 
Chica, however improved in an eng!ith drefs, by a very refpe€table 


dramatic poet, may be confidered as no unfavourable fpecimen of 
chinefe tragedy ; and the Phajing Hiftery of which an englifh tranfla- 
tion, under the care of a learned and ingenious prelate, was pub- 
lihed feveral years ago, is an inftance of chinefe novel writing, that 
is interelting and fimple; and for ferious readers, the zeal of chrif- 
tianity had induced the miflionaries to procure the publication of 
feveral works in the chinefe tongue, in proof of the tenets which 
they preached.’ 

On the iubje&t of the religion of China, on which our voyagers 
have collected little new information, we meet with the following 
hort but curious paflage. 

__P. 304. ‘The temples of Pekin are not equal to its palaces. 
1he religion of the emperor is new in China, and its worship 1s per- 
formed with moit magnificence in ‘Tartary. The mandarines, the 
men of letters, from whom are fele&ed the magiftratcs who govern 
the empire, and poffefs the upper ranks of life, venerate rather than 
they adore Confucius ; and meet to honour and celebrate his memory 
in halls of a fimple but neat conftruétion. ‘lhe numerous and lower 
clailes of the people, are lefs able than inclined to contribute much 
towards the erection of large and coitly edifices for public worthip. 
Their religious attention ‘Is much engaged, befides, with their 
houfehold gods. Every houfe has its altar and its deities. The 
books of their mythology contain reprefentations of thofe who pre- 
ace over their perfons and properties, as well as over exterior objects 
ukely to aifect them. In the reprefentation of Lui-/hin, or {pirit 
preiding over thunder, the violence of that meteor, which nothing 
is fuppoled capable of withftanding, the velocity of the lightning, 
“Aich nothing can exceed, and their united effects, are defigned by 
the monftrous figure involved in clouds, as engraved in the oppofite 
Page. His chin is terminated in the beak of an eagle, to exprefs 
~ ecvousing effects of thunder, as the wings do its {wiftnels. 
"2 One hand he grafps a thunderbolt, and in the other is held a 
Ff 2 truncheon 
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trancheon for ftriking the kettle-drums with which he is furrounded. 
The eagle’s talons are fometimes reprefented as fixed upon the axis 
of a wheel, upon which, with aided velocity, he rolls among the 
clouds. In the original from whence the annexed figure has been 
taken, the dreadful effets of this terrific fpirit beneath the clouds 
are pointed out by the appearance of animals itruck dead, and lying 
proftrate on the ground, buildings overturned, and trees torn up by 
the roots.’ 

The embaffy, notwithitanding the civility with which it was re- 
ceived, appears to have been thranghout an objec of jealoufy tothe 
court of China. While the englifh were in Pekin they feem to have 
been little better than ftate prifoners; and the emperour intimated to 
the embaffador, after a fhort ftay, his with for his departure, by 
communicating to him, in form, his anfwer to the king’s letter, 
The intimation was fufficient, and the embaffador haftened his de- 

arture. Under an imperial efcort, they pafled through the country, 
bs Han-choo-foo, in their way to Canton. In their route they made 
further obfervations on the itate of the country, and the manners and 
cuftoms of the people, which will furnifh a few entertaining extratts, 
Concerning their funerals we learn the following particulars. 

P. 345.—* The firft proceffion which was feen this day, was pre- 
ceded by feveral performers on folemn mufic, then followed a va- 
riety of infignia, fome of filken colours, and painted boards with 
devices and chara¢ters, difplaying the rank and office of him who 
was no more. Immediately before the corpfe, the male relations 
walked, each fupported by friends, occupied in preventing them 
from giving way to the excefles and extravagance of grief, to which 
the appearance of their countenances implied that they were prone. 
Over the mourners were carried umbrellas with deep curtains hang- 
ing from the edges. Several perfons were employed to burn circular 
pieces of paper, covered chiefly with tinfoil, as they pafied by 
burying grounds and temples. Thefe pieces in the popular opinion, 
like the coin to Charon for be’nz conveyed to the elyfian fields, are 
underftood to be convertible in the next ftage of exiftence, into the 
means of providing the neceflaries of that new life. Notwithftanding 
the philofophical doctrines of the learned chinefe, which exclude all 
notions tnconfonant to reafon, as well as the reality of all beings 
not referable to the fenfes; they often yield, in practice, to the 
current notions of the weak and valgar. The people, among other 
fuperititions, are particularly fcrupulous about the time and place 
of burying their dead. ‘The delay occafioned before thofe difficult 
points are afcertained, has often long detained the coffins of the 
rich from their laft repofitory ; many are feen in houfes and gardens 
under temporary roots to preferve them, in the mean time, from 
the weather; but neceflity forces the poor to overcome many of 
their fcruples in this refpect, and to depofit at once, and with little 
ceremony, the remains of their relations in their final abode.’ 

The villagers are thus defcribed : 

P. 366.—* In pafling by fome villages, feveral women were feen 
at their doors with rocks and reels employed in fpinning cotton. 
Some alfo afffted in the harveft, who were little to be diflinguih 


from the men, by any delicacy of features or complexion. %: 2 
gene 
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sneral charaéter of the perfons of thofe women,” according to the 
obfervation of Mr. Hickey, who, in the courfe of his profeflion, had 
larly ftudied the human form, ‘* was the reverfe of what is 
gen rally confidered as elegant or beautiful. Their heads were large 
and round, and their ftature low, apparently not above fix lengths 
of the head. Their fhape was wholly concealed from the neck downe 
wards by loofe drefles; they wore wide troufers from the waift to the 
{mall of the leg; and their feet and ankles were wrapped round 
with bandages.’’ Yhofe of a more elegant form were probably not 
employed in thefe rude labours. And a cuftom which is faid to 
fubfit in China, muft render beauty rare in the lower clafles of life. 
It is aflured, that the young maidens diitinguifhed by their faces or 
their igure, are taken or purchafed from their parents at the age of 
fourteen, for the ufe of the powerful and opulent. Accident had 
thrown a few of thefe within view of the gentlemen of the embaffy ; 
who confidered them, from the fairnefs and delicacy of their com- 
plexions, and the beauty and regularity of their features, as entitled 
toadmiration. Some of thofe who did not appear indiicriminately 
abroad, but whom curiofity impelled to quit their houfes to fee the 
extraordinary ftrangers pafs, were fometimes hooted back by chinefe 
of the other fex, as if reproaching them for expofing themfelves to 
the fight of the barbarians. 

‘ Mr. Hickey, to the circumftance of {mall eyes, attributed ge- 
nerally to the chinefe of both fexes, adds, that ‘‘ moit of the men 
had blunt nofes turned upwards, high cheek bones, and large lips, 
with complexions dark and muddy. ‘Their hair was univerfally black, 
and fo thick and ftrong that, comparatively, they liken the hair of 
europeans to the pile or fur of the fmaller animals. The chinefe 
often wear whifkers, and encourage the growth of a beard upon the 
chin, which is fuffered to defcend in ftraight lines.”’ 

‘ At this feafon of harveit, an active cheerfulnefs feemed to per- 
vade both fexes. ‘They appeared to be fenfible of labouring for 
their own proft. Many of the peafants are owners of the land they 
cultivate. ‘There are no great and {peculative farmers, aiming at 
monopoly or combination in the difpofal of their produce, and over- 
whelming with their wealth the poorer hufbandmen, tll they reduce 
them at length to mere daily labourers. The advantages refulting 
from the neighbourhood of the river, become fome coniolation for 
the occafional oppreflion of mandarines, in forcing occafionally the 
pealants, at low rates, into the fervice of government, for the pur- 
pofe of tracking upon its banks the public barges paffing on it.’ 

Concerning religion it is related : 

_ P. 373-—* No legal tax is impofed in China on the fcore of re- 
‘gion. Ceremonies are ordained by it, in the performance of 
which fome time is neceflarily confumed, and facrifices are required, 
which occafion expence, on the new and full moon ; and in fpring 
and autumn; and likewife in the beginning of the year. On the 
latter occafion, particularly, much diffipation takes Fea Some 
good alfo is effeéted. Acquaintances renew their fufpended inter- 
courle; friends offended are reconciled; every thing dates as from 
anew era. ‘lhe pooreft cottager looks forward and prepares, during 
the preceding months, for an interval, however brief, of enjoying 
F f 3 life, 
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life, after having fo long dragged on laborioufly the burden of it; 
but, in the mean time, there are no fixed days or {fated Periods 
fet apart to reft from labour. It mult be concluded, that the ha. 
bitual exertions of the people do not require relaxation frequently. 

‘ The ‘chinefe are, perhaps, upon an average, better able to 
fupport moderate labour with little intermiffion than many of the 
lower claffes in Europe. ‘They are bred in better and founder 
habits; and continue longer under the direction of their parents, 
They are, for the mait part, fober; they marry earlv; they are lefs 
expofed to the temptations of debauchery; they are lefs liable to 
contract difeafes which corrupt the {fprings of life; their lives are 
more regylar and uniform. It has been calculated, upon the autho 
rity of facts and ob/ervation, that notwithftanding the baneful Juxu- 
ries in which the european rich indulge, and the diforders of reple- 
tion, inactivity, and vice, to which they are fubject, the mean du- 
ration of their lives exceeds about ten years that of their inferiors, 
whom exceffive fatigue had contributed to wear out before their 
time ; whom poverty had deprived ‘of the means of proportional 
comfort and fubiiftence ; who are more expofed to the inclemencies 
of weather, and accidents of life; and lefs guarded again their 
efteéts, as well as more liable to difeafe, with lefs leifure or means 
for cure. 

‘ The chinefe have no funday, nor even fuch a divifion as a week. 
The temples are, however, open every day for the vifits of devotees, 
Perions of that defeription have, from time to time, made grants, 
tho to no great amount, for the maintenance of their clergy ; but no 
lands are fubje@ to ecclefiaitical tithes.’ 

An incident is related which feems to fhew a deficiency of humanity 
in the chinefe character. 

P. 384.—* Before the embaflv had gone far from Lin-fin-choo, 
an affecting accident happened, of which it was innocently the caufe. 
Several thoufands of people had crowded down to the bank of the 
canal from the neighbouring towns cr villages, tofee the ftrangers pais. 
A great number of the former had taken their {tations on fome large 
barges that were drawn up by the fide of the canal. The prejecting 
ftern of one of thele being overloaded by the crowd, broke down, 
with the wreck of which, feveral individuals unfortunately fell into 
the canal. ‘The Rruegles and fhricks of thofe who were unable to 
fwim, loud and violent as thev were, did not appear to difturb the 

ttenuion of fuch of the {pe@ ators as were fafe, from the pafling {pec- 
tacle; or to call anv boats to the affiftance of thofe who were 10 
canger of being drowned. A fingle boat rowed towards the wreck, 
but feemed more eager to pick up the hat of one of the unfortunate 
wretches, who was thus in peril of becoming a victim to his curiontys 
than to fave the perfon of him who had worn it. However binaing 
the ties, and warm the affections between kindred, are in China, 
fentiments of general humanity were not faficiently awake in tae 
breatts of the multitude then alembled, to create alarm, and abforb 
every other attention in the defire of procuring inflantaneous affitt- 
ance to the diftreffed ; or to deter the moft infenfible from preferring, 
in fo critical a moment, any paltry advantage to the prefervation of 
a fellow creature.’ 
P Aa 
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An account is given of a fuperftitious ceremony on crofling the 
Yellow-river. ; et ! . , 

p. 403.—" The amazing velocity with which the Yellow river 
rons at the place whcre the yachts and barges of the embaily were to 
crofs it, rendered, according to the notions of the chinefe crews, a 
facrifice necefiary to the {pirit of the river, in order to enfure a fafe 
paflage over it. For this purpofe, the matter, furrounded by the 
crew of the yacht, aflembled upon the forecaitle, and holding, asa 
victim, in his hand a cock, wrung off his head, which committing 
to the Cream, he confecrated the veijel with the blood ipouting from 
the body, by fprinkling it upon the deck, the maits, the anchor, 
and the doors of the apartments; and ftuck upon them a few of the 
feathers of the bird. Several bowls of meat were then brought for- 
ward and ranged in a line acrofs the deck. Before thefe were placed 
acup of oil, one filled with tea, one with fome ardent {pirit, and a 
fourth with falt: The captain making at the time three profound in- 
clinations of the body, with hands uplifted, and muttering a few 
words, as if of folicitation, to the deity. The loo.or brazen drum 
was beaten in the mean time forcibly; lighted matches were held 
towards heaven; papers covered with tin or filver leaf, were burnt; 
and crackers fred off in great abundance, by the crew. The cap- 
tain, afterwards, made libations to the river, by emptying into it 
from the veflel’s prow, the feveral cups of liquids, and concluded 
with throwing in alfo that which held the falt.: Al! the ceremonies 
being over, and the bowls of meat removed, the people feafted on 
it; and Jaunched afterwards, with confidence, the yacht into the 
current. As foon as fhe had reached the oppojite fhore, the cap- 
tain returned thanks to heaven, with three inclinations of the body. 

‘ Beiide the daily offering and adoration at the altar erected on 
the left, or honourable fide of the cabin in every chinefe veffel, the 
folemn facrifces above deicribed are made to obtain the benefit of a 
fair wind, or to avert any impending danger. ‘The particular fpot 
cpon the forecaitle, where the principal ceremonies are performed, 
isnot willingly futtered to be occupied or defiled by any perfon on 
board.’ 

lhe Yellow river flows with uncommon rapidity, and raifes a vat 
quantity of mud of a yellowifh tinge, whence it derives it’s name. 
tis computed that in every hour there is difcharged from that river 
into the Yellow-Sea a volume of water equal to 2,563,000,000 gal- 
lons; anda quantity of mud equal to 2,000,060 of folid feet of earth. 
Of Sou-cho foo, a town in the route of the embafly, the following 
particulars are given: 

P. 428.—* Sou-choo-foo appears to be an uncommonly large and 
populous city. ‘The houies were generally well built and handfomely 
Cecorated. The inhabitants, moft of whom were clad in filk, ap- 
peared cheerful and profperous; tho it was underitood that they ftill 
regretted the removal of the court from Nan-kin, in their neigh 
bosrhood, which had formerly been the capital of the empire. 
Nothing, indeed, bat very ftrong political confiderations, could have 
méuced the fovereign to prefer the northern regions of Pe-chee-lee, 
°n the confines of ‘lartary, to this part of his dominions, on which 
all the advantages of climate, foil, and productions, ‘have been 
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lavifhed by nature with an unfparing hand ; and where nature itfels 
has been improved by induftry and ingenuity. Sou-choo-foo has 
been termed by travellers the paradife of China. Among the na. 
tives it isa common faying, that ‘* heaven is above them; but on 
the earth they have Sou-choo-foo.” 

« The gentlemen of the embaffy alfo thought the women of Sor. 
choo-foo handiomer, fairer, and dreffed in a better tafte, than mof 
of thofe tuey had teen to tienorthward; where the neceffity of lon 
toiling in the open air on a lets fertile foil, and of fharing in the 
rudeit labours with the men, the confined and homely fare which 
ferves tiem for fubhitence and the little leifure left them for attend- 
ing to their perions, may have contributed to darken their com. 
plexions, as well as to harden and-disfigure many of their features, 
more than could be effected by the occafional rays of a more fouth. 
ern fun faliing upon the females, at the diflance of thirty degrees 
from the equator. ‘Ihe ladies of Sou-choo-foo are fometimes dif- 
tinguifhed by a fmall cap on the forehead brought down to a peak 
between the eyebrows, made of black fatin, and fet with jewels. 
‘They likewife wear ear pendents of cryftal or gold.’ 

We add the defcription of Han-choo-foo. 

P. 439.— All the merchandize therefore brought by fea into the 
river from the fouthward, as wellas whatever comes from the lakes 
and rivers of Che-kiang and Fo-chen, muft be landed at this city, 
in their way to the northward: a circumftance which renders Han- 
choo-foo the general emporium for all articles that pafs between the 
northern and fouthern provinces. Its population is indeed immenfe ; 
and is fuppofed to ke not very much inferior to that of Pekin, It 
has, hovever, nothing grand in its appearance except its walls. The 
houles are low. None exceed two ftories. The ftreets are narrow. 
They are paved with large {mooth flags in the middle, and with 
fmal! flat vicnes on each fide. The chief ftreets confift entirely of 
fhops and ware ioufes; many not inferior to the moft fplendid of the 
kind in London. A brik and extenfive trade feems to be carried on 
in filks ; and not a little in furs and englifh broad cloths. It was 
difficult to pafs along the ftreets, on account of the vait concourfe of 
people, not aflembled merely to fee the ftrangers, or on any other 
— occafion; but each individua! going about his own concerns. 

n the fhops, feverai men but no women attend behind the counters. 
The flowered and. embroidered fatins, and other branches in the 
manufacture of filk, every part of which is done by women, occupy 
vaft numbers Of them in Han-choo-foo. Mott of the men were gay 
dreffed ; and appeared to be in comfortable circumftances. 

‘« Drefs is ldom altered in China from fancy or fafhion: what- 
ever is thought fuitable to the condition of the wearer, or to te 
feafon of the year, continues generally, under fimilar circumfances, 
to be the fame. Even among the ladies, there -is little variety 1 
their drefles, except, perhaps, in the difpofition of the flowers oF 
other Ornaments of the head. ‘They generally wear over a filk net- 
ting, which isin lieu of linen, a waiftcoat and drawers of filk, trim 
me? or lined, incold weather, with furs. Above this is worn 2 long 
faun robe, which is gracefully gathered round the wait, and con- 


fined with a fath. Thefe different parts of their apparel are ufeally 
| each 
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each of a different colour, in the fele€tion and contraft of which, 
the wearer: ah Aly difplay their tafte. ‘Tho the ladies reckon cor- 
ylence a beauty in aman, they confider it as a palpable blemtih in 
their own fex, and aim at preferving a flimnefs and delicacy of 
fhape. ‘They fatter their nails to grow, but reduce their eyebrows 
to an arched line.’ 

Some particulars concerning a plant, which furnifhes part of 
the daily beverage of almoft every englifhman, may be thought in- 
tere. Ring tM 
P. 404. — _Every information received concerning the tea plant 
ha ed in atirming that its qualities depended both on the foil in 


7 hich it erew,. ana the age at Ww! hich the leaves were plucked of the 
tree, 2s well as upon the management of them afterwards. ‘The 
largeft and oldeft leaves, which are the leait eiteemed, and deitined 
for the ule of the lovwedt clafies or the people, are often expoied o 


faie with Hitude previous manipulation, and ftill retaining that kind 


of yeretable tafte which is common to molt frefh plants, but which 
vinifaes in a little time, whilitthe more effential davour, charafer- 
itic of each particuler vegetable, remaims long without diminution. 
The young leaves undergo no incontiderable preparation before they 


re delivered to the purchafer. Every leaf pafies through the fingers 
oa fe male, who rolls it up almoft to the form it had afiumed betore 
it became exnanded in the progrefs of its growth. It is afterwards 
plac aced upon thin plates of earthen ware or iron, made much thin- 
ner than con be executed by artifts out of China. It is confidently 
faid in the country, that no plates of copper are ever employed for 
that purpote. Indeed, fcircely any utenfil ufed in China is of that 
metal, the chief application of which is for coin. ‘The earthen or 
iron plates are placed overa charcoal fire, which draws all remaining 

moifture from the leaves, rendering them dry and crifp. The co- 
Jour and aftringency of green tea, is thought to be derived from the 
early period at which the leaves were plucked, and which, fike un- 
ripe fruit, are generally green and acrid, ‘The tea is packed in 
large chefts lined wath very thin plates of lead, and the dried leaves 
of {ome la irge veretable. It is too true, that the tea is preffled down 
into thote chefts by the naked feet of chinefe labourers, as grapes 
are prefied by the wooden fhoes of european peafants ; in which laf 
cafe, the juices are purified by the fubjequent fermentation. Not- 
withitanding this uncleanly operation of chinefe packers, the upper 
ranks in China are as fond of tea as the people are, and particularly 
foiicitous in sheie choice of it. That of a good quality is dearer 
in Pekin than in London. It is fometimes made up into balls, as 
has been already mentioned. A ftrong black extra@ allo, is fre- 
quently made from it. Many virtues are attributed to tea, which is 
in-univerfal ufe throughout the empire. The warm infufion of 
any aromatic herb is, no doubt, likely to be gratefal to perfons exe 
haufted by fatigue, frequently oceafioning a violent perfpiration ; as 
Well as to ftomachs labouring with indigeftion. One of the bef 
qualities, pe chaps, of it is that the tafte for it and the habit of drink- 
ing it, at all times leffens the relith for fermented and inebriatin 
liquors, The poor infufe the fame leaves feveral times over. ‘This 
pant is cultivated in feveral of the provinces of China, but feldom 
more 
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northerly than thirty degrees beyond the equator. It thrives beg 
between that parallel and the line that feparates the temperate from 


the torrid zone ; tho it is to be found alfo in the chinefe province of 


Yunnan, tothe fouthward of it. Several fpecimens of the tea plant 
and of others chiefly cultivated in China, were procured by the em- 
baflador and fent to Bengal, in fome parts of which his excellency 
had been informed, were diftriéts adapted for their cultivation. 
Such immenfe quantities of tea are raited in China, that a fudden 
failure of a demand from Europe, would not be likely to occafion 
any material diminution of its price at the chinefe markets; tho it 
might be attended with inconvenience to the particular cultivators 
who are in the habit now of fupplying the Canton merchants with 
that article for exportation.’ 

The mildnefs of the chinefe government may be inferred from the 
following account of it’s capital punifhments. 

p. 490.—‘ It feldom happens that a capital fentence is infli@ed 
without the confirmation of the emperor; but it takes place fome- 
times by order of the viceroy of the province in cafes of emergency, 
fuch as rebellion or fedition. If the oceafion will permit, criminals 
for execution are ali transferred to Pekin, where a revifion of the 
fentence is had before the great tribunal allotted for that purpofe; 
and the ufages of the empire, which ituopofe the fovereign to be 
endowed with every principle of humanity, require that he fhould 
formally confult his council, to know whether he can, without 
danger to the ftate, avoid ordering the fentence to be executed. 

‘ The execution of all capital criminals takes effect at the fame 
time ; and the number, feldom above two hundred, is very {mall for 
fo vaft and populous an empire. In moft cafes, indeed, fine and 
imprifonment, flagellation and exile are the ufual inflictions, except 
in crimes againft the ftate or emperor, or in cafes of blood, which 
admit of no pardon or commutation; nor is there any diftinction be- 
tween murder and manflaughter. Theft is never punifhed with 
death ; nor is robbery, unlefs the a€&t be accompanied with perfonal 
injury and cruelty. The moderation of thofe punifhments feems to 
imply the infrequency of the offence; and the fact is really fo, ex- 
cept where famine rages, in which cafe no feverity of punifhment 
will prevent the commiffion of the crime.’ 

Farther traits of character are drawn in the following extra&. 

P. 512.—* At Chau-choo-foo, the commerce of two navigable 
rivers occafioned a concourfe of male ftrangers. The frail females 
in the boats had not embraced this double occupation, after 
having quitted their parents, or on being abandoned by them on 
account of their mifconduct; but the parents themfelves, taking 
no other intereft in the chaftity of their daughters, than as it 
might contribute to an advantageous difpofal of them to wealthy 
hutbands, feel little reluctance, when no fuch profpect offers, to 
devote them to one employment, with a view to the profits of 
another. Women, efpecially in the lower walks of lifc, are bred 
with little other principle than that of implicit obedience to their 
fathers or their hufbands. To them they are taught to refer the 
good or bad qualities of their aétions, without any idea of virtue 
in the abftract. Nor do the men feem to value chaftity, —_ 
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what may tend to their own perfonal gratification. The cafe is 
aro bably fomewhat otherwife in the upper claffcs of life in China. 
There is, in fact, a greater difference often between different 
ranks in the fame country, than between the fame ranks in dif- 
ferent countries. The chinefe women, of whatever condition in 
fe, are, tor the moft part, deprived of the benefit of reading, 
or of acquiring knowledge by obfervation. Their icnorance, 
their ine xpe rience, their retirement, their awe alfo of thofe whom 
they confider as their fupert ors, ores lity them, in great meaiure, 
from becoming the friends or ha bitual companions ‘of the leifure 
of their hi ufbar nds. Even a relifh for their perfonal charms is 
fybject gradually to diminith ; and lefs horror is felt againft un- 
natural practices, which, however they are, as well as all per- 
verfe and impure defires, juitly reprobated by the chinefe mo- 
alifts, are feldam, if ever, punithed by the law, at lealt when 
committed by the mandarines. Where the ladies never form a 
part of fociety with men, mutual improvement, or delicacy of 
taite and fentiment, the foftnefs of addrefs, the graces of elegant 
converfe, the refinement and play of paflions, cannot take place ; 
and unguarded manners in the men are liable to degenerate into 
coarfe pleafantry or iy allufions. The exterior ‘demeanor of 
the chinefe is, indeed, very ceremonious. It confifts of various 
evolutions of the sae, and inclinations of the head, in bending 
or itiffening the knee, and in joining and difengaging the hands; 
all which are confidered as the perfection of good breeding and 
eportment; while the nations who are not expert in fuch dif- 
cipline are thought to be little better than barbarians. When, 
however, thofe chinefe ceremonies are once fhewn off, the per- 
tormers of them relapfe into eafe and familiarity. In their ad- 
drefs to ftrangers, they are net reftrained by any bafhfulnefs ; 
ut prefe nt Hoeatelecs ‘with an eafy confident air, as if they con- 
idee themfelves as the fuperiors, and as if nothing in their 
manners or appearance could be deficient or inaccurate. This 
habit of confidence in themfelves arofe originally from a cone 
faoufnefs of furpafing their neighbours in merit of every kind.’ 
The ftate of medical feience and practice is low and empirical. 
P+ §36.—* Many practitioners of phyfictakethe advantage, as elfe- 
where, of the obfc urity in which that art 1s involved, and ot the 
ignorance and credulity of the people, to g ain seri y by the fale 
ofnoflrums and fecrets of their own. They di‘tribure hand. bills, 
etting forth the efficacy of their medicines, wii : attefted cures 
annexed tothem. But it was referved tor the fect of “Tao-tfe, 
or dif iples of Lao- koun, already mentioned, to arrogate boldly 
to themfelves, the poffe‘fion of a medical {ecret, ** not to die.’ 
Tot hofe who had all the enjovments of this life, there remained, 
naccomplifhed, no other with than that of remaining for ever 
1M it. And accordingly feveral fovereigns of China have been 
known to cherifh the “ide a of the poflib ility of fuch a medicine. 
They had put themfelves, in full health, under the care of thofe 
“ag ous empirics, and took large draughts of the boafted beve- 
av¢ of unmortality, The compofition “did not coniift of merely 
. harm- 
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harmicls ingrecicnts; but, probably, of fuch extracts and pro. 
portions of the poppy, and of other fubiiances and liquors, as 
eccationing a temporary exaltation of the imagination, paffed for 
an indication of its vivitying effects. ‘Thus encouraged, they had 
recouric to frequent repetitions of the dofe, which brought on 
quickly languor and cebility of fprtits; and the deluded patients 
often became victims to deceit-and folly, in the tlower of their 
age. : 

‘ There are in China no profeffors of the fciences connefed 
with medicine. The human body is never, unlefs privately, 
diffe ‘ted there. Books, indeed, with drawings of its internal 
firucture, are jometimes pubhihed; but thefe are extremely im- 
pertect; and confulted, perhaps, oftener to find out the naine of 
the tpirit under whofe protection each particular part is placed, 
than tor obierving its form and fituation.’ 

Of the population of China a very furprizing, yet apparcatly 

uthentic, accountis given. rr. 540. 

* Chow-ta-Zhin, a man of bufinefs and precifion, cautious in 
advancing facts, and proceeding generally upon offhcial docu- 
ments, delivered, at the requeft of the embaflador, a ftatement 
to him, taken trom one of the public ofhces in the capital, and 
printed in the appendix to this work, of the inhabitants of the 
fifteen ancient provinces of China, to which 1s annexed for the 
reader’s injormation, the amount of fquare miles and of acres in 
each province. The extent of the provinces is afcertained by 
oftronomical obfervations, as well as by admeafurement ; and they 

:ound to contain upwards of twelve hundred thoufand fquare 
nies, or to be above eight times the fize of France. The num- 
ry of4 "uals is regularly taken in each divifion of a diitrict 

a tithing man, or every tenth mafler of a family. Thofe re 
sayms are collected by officers refident fo near as to be capable of 
‘ ung any grofs miflake; and all the returns are lodged n 


t eat regifter at Pekin. Tho the general fatement is ftridly 
fult of thofe returns added to each other, which feem Intle 
l te error, or, taken fepurately, to doubt; yet the amount oi 
t Ole [ 37° 909000 ] is fo prodigious aus to fiagger belicf. Evenin 
‘ iJations at ge ther ce: tain, but 1amentfe in ther refults, {uch, 

example, ab the evaluation of the enormous bulk, or diitance 


the fined Qars, it requires amind converfant io fuch fubjedts, or 
it dealt hevicuated to fuch afiertions, to remove all doubt con- 
cermin: m. After every reafonable allowance, however, for 
occa miitukes, and partial exagecrations in the returns ot 
chineic population, the ultimate refult exhibits to the mind a 
grand and curious fpectacie of fo large a proportion of the whole 
hunzaa race, connec‘ed tocether in one great fyfem of polity. 
{u omitting quietly, and through fo conliderable an extent of 
country, to one great fovercign ; and uniform in their laws, their 
nanners, and their language; but differing effentially in eacd 
thefe refpeds, from every other portion of mankind ; and neither 
defrous of communicating with, nor forming any defigns againit, 
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‘No correct intelligence could be obtained as to the popula- 
tion of chinefe ‘Tartary. No chinefe have gone beyond Zhe-hol, 
nt a few officers fent on military duty, or perfons banilhed 
efe Mill contider that country as foreion 


li Xu 
Beyond Zhe-hol mu 3s fuppotcd to be very thinly 


{? 
pre} Luke . + 4  « ° 2 
Attronomical and mathematical knowledge is faid to be exe 


eremely imperfect. The peculiar nature ot ther laneuage and 
written characters is largely, but, we think, not very clearly 
cribed: we it ca {pec imnen. P. S74 

‘ 4 certaiv order or conpeSion is to be perceived inthe are 
rangement ol the written characters of the Chinet es as if it had 
been formed originally upon a fyftem to take place ut oner, 
an rowa up, as other lancua ages, by flow and dittant in- 
tervals. | 1 wards of two hundred char acters, generally confiti- 
ing caca ot a few lines or ftrokes, are made to mark the principal 
objects of nature, fomewhat in the manner of bifhop Wilkins’ 
divifious, in his ingenious book on the fubject of eniverfal lan- 
guage, or real character. Thefe may be confidered as the ge. 
nera, or roots of Juanguage, in which every other word, or {pecies, 
ina fyfiematic fenfe, is referred to its preper genus. The heart 
isa genus, ct which the reprefensation of a curve line approaches 
fomewhat to the iorm of the object ; and the fpecies referable to 
itinclude all the ientimenss, pailions, and affections, that agitate 
the human breatt. Each fpecics is accompanied by fome mark 
denoting the genus, or heart. Under the genus ‘* hand,” 
are arranged mot trades, and manualexercifes. Underthe genus 
fw rd,” every fort of {peech, Hudy, writing, underftanding, 
and debate. A horizontal line marks a unit; crofled by another 
line, it sents for ten, as it dues in every nation which repeats 
the units atrer that number, ‘The five clements of which the 
Chineie fuppofe «1 bodies in nature to be compounded, form fo 
Many ge wey te each of which comprehe nds a great number of {pe- 
cies und: dat Asin every compound charafter, or f{pecies, the 


aoricged of the genus 3s difcerni ible by a fudenr of that lane 
guare, in a little time, he is enabled to confult the chinefe dic- 
tionary, in which the conapiniad "ef aracters, Or fpecics, are ar- 


ranged under their proper cenera. The charatiers of thefe renera 
are placed in the b ginning of the dicéionarv, in an order, which, 
like that of the alphabet, is invarial nie, and foon becomes fami- 
Harto the learner. The — under each genus tollow each 
other, according to the number of ftrokes of which each con- 

S, independently ot rhb a one, or few, % which ferve to point out 
the genus. The ipecies wanted is thus foon found out. Its 


vive 


4,4} 
al 


meabing and pronunciation are cAve a through other words in 
common ufe, the firit of which denotes it s fignification, and the 


9 tole 88 
other its found. When no one common word is found to rende 
exactly the fame found, it is communicated by two words, with 
Darks, tu infor im the en: yuit ‘er that the confonant of the firit word, 
“Nd the vowel of the fecond, joinca together, form the precife 
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‘ The compofition of many of the chinefe charaers often difplays 
confiderable ingenuity ; and ferves alfo to give an infight into the 
opinions and manners of the people. The charafer expretlive 
ot happinefs, includes abridged marks of land, the fource of 
their phytical, and of children, that of their moral enjoyments, 
This character, embellifhed in a variety of ways, is hung up al- 
moft in every houfe. Sometimes written by the hand of the em- 
peror, itis fent by him as a compliment, which is very highly 
prized; and fuch as be was pleafed to fend to the embaflador.’ 

The account of the return of the embafly from Caénton to 
Europe is very bricf, and contains no particulars fuiliciently 
curious to entice us to protract this article by further extra¢ts. 

On a general retrofpect of this publication, though we acknow- 
ledge that it has afforded us much amufement and information, 
we tind ourfelves compeiled to add, that it has not completely: 
anfwered our expectations. In point of ftyle, the work is in 
general written with fufficient perfpicuity, but is not free from 
inaccuracies. Vulgarifms have fometimes been admitted: as, 
* Water-fowl are pilenty,’—* Outfide the Jhops was difplayed, &c.’ 


The fame word is without meaning repeated in the foilowing fen- 


-tence: * The advantages refulting trom the neighbourhood of 


the river become fome confolation for the occafional oppreffion of 
mandarines, in forcing eccafonally the peafants, at low rates, into 
the fervice of government.’ Words are fometimes affectedly ufed 
10 ak uncommon fenfe ; as, ‘the prefence of foreigners did not 
prevent the ufual affvence of devotees.? We have often ob- 
terved in the courfe of the work a laboured itiffnefs of expreffion, 
not conhitent with elegance. With refpe& to the matter, we 
muft remark, that it is, in fome refpects, redundant; in others, 
deficient. We believe few readers will perufe the fir volume, 
without wifhing that the narrator had conducted them more expe- 
ditioufly to the termination of the voyage, and been lefs circum- 
ftantial in his accounts of the paflage, and of the places at which 
the {hips called, which bave been already fo frequently deferibed. 
Perhaps, too, fome of the writer’s general obfervations on come 
mon topics might, without much diminution of the value of the 
work, have been fpared, or at leait curtailed. ‘The long details 
which are given concerning the immediate caufe of the voyage, 
the circumitances which had rendered the englifh fufpected and 
unpopular in China, the obftacles which obitructed the fuccefs 
of the embafly, and the manner in which they were at lait over- 
come, will by many, who are not immediately interefted in the 
bulineis, be thought tedious. Thefe accounts. might certainly 
have been, with advantage, brought into a narrower compals. 
On the other hand, we fee much reafon to regret, that the i 
formation which the embafly has collected, or communicated, om 
jome important topics, is fo tlender. Concerning the popula- 
tiga, the natural hittory, the agriculture, the arts and manu- 
tactures, the police, and the language of the country, and fome 
other fubjeéts, with fome repetition, perhaps unavoidable, of 
shings already known, many particulars, altogether new to ¢ue 
Fopeans are related. But it muft be regretted, that + find 
i 
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difin%t and lively idea has not been communicated of the fenti- 
ments, difpofitions, and charaters of the people, by the free and 
fymiliar relation of anecdotes, which a refidence of feveral months 
muit have furnifhed; and {till more, that fo little pains feem to 
have been taken to obtain an infight into the nature and origin 
of the religious rites and ceremonies, and the philofophical 
fy{iems and opinions, which have certainly fubfifted with little 
alteration, among the chinefe trom very remote ages. ‘The long 
and intimate intercourfe between the gentlemen of the embafly, 
and the embaflador’s mandarin friends, Chow-ta-Zhin and Van- 
ta-Zhin, who * travelled with them for feveral months, during 
which time they lived together as familiarly as cordially,’ muff 
have afforded many opportunities of gathering intormation on 
thefe fubjects, which would have been highly interetting to eu- 
ropean philofophers. Though we think the work, either by 
greater diligence in collecting, or by greater freedom in commus 
nicating, might have been made more pertect; we, however, 
admit it to be a valuable addition tothe public ftock otf mate- 
tials, trom which philofophy may deduce conclufions for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and the melioration of human fociety ; 
and, we trult, that this embafly will prepare the way for other 
fimilar expeditions, by which, not only the commercial interefts 
of Great Britain may be benefited, but the general good of man- 
kind may be promoted. 

N.B. We learn that a new edition of the narrative, without 
the elegant plates, and vignettes, which accompanied the quarto 
edition, is juit publifhed in three volumes, 8vo. price one guinea 
m boards. D. M. 
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Art.11. The New Annual Regifter, or General Repofitory of Hiftory, 
Politics, and Literature, for the Year 1796. To which 1s prefixed, 
the Hiftory of Knoavledge, Learning, and Taffe, in Great Britain, 
during the Commonwealth, and the Ufurpation of Cromwell. 8vo. 
About 800 pages. Price ys. in boards, Robinfons. 1797. 


Ata period of fo general defection from political purity, and 
the principles of independance, that many of thofe chara¢ters, 
whofe patriotifm was wont to be the fubjeét of panegyric—ill- 
merited alas! now bend their flavifh knee in contemptible obedi- 
ence to the beck of a haughty minifter, it gives us confiderable 
pieafure, to remark the perfevering and con/i/tent labours of a fociety 
of zenticmen, who for a period of almoft twenty years have an- 
dually recorded the hiftory, politics, and literature, of their caun- 
‘ty, with an impartialiry which entitles them to credit, mingled 
With an inculeation of fuch fentiments in favour of political and 
tligious freedom, as gives them a juft claim to the patronage of 
every friend to liberty. P 

No alteration has taken place in the conduct and principles of 
the New Annual Regifter, or has any in the plan of it. A confi- 


derable portion of the preient volume is allotted to foreign, but 
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not at the expenfe of domeftic hiftory ; and if we confider tie 
intimate conneétion which fubfifts between the one and the othe; 
and how much elucidation the latter receives from an extenfive 
furvey of the former, although our own Concerns have indi{putably 
the firft claim to attention, that portion will not be confidered as ap 
unwelcome cr unreafonable encroachment. For the fake of formine 
a conne¢ted narrative, this volume, after the preliminary « hiftory,” 
which is announced in the title page, * of the Rate of knowledge, 
learning, and taite, during the commonwealth, and ufurpation of 
Cromwell,’ opens with a retrofpect of political tranfaétions from 
the commencement of the war. We cannot omit noticing, that 
the hiftorian takes a decided part with France, againft the american 
republic, concerning the ori¢in of their difpute. . We confefs our. 
felves to have been all along fomewhat fufpicious of duplicity on 
the part of congrefs: although the letter, which was addreffed to 
the hate prefident of the United States by Mr. Paine, was coat, 
vulgar, and abufive, we did not, in a fit of difguft, turn afide from 
the ftatement which it contained: the /ecret agency of Governeur 
Morris in London; the cxtercepied letter of prefidént Wathineton 
to chat gentleman; the infraction of the treaty on the part of Ame- 
rica, which had been made by that republic with France in the year 
1778, by a fubfequent irreconcileable treaty concluded betweea 
Mr. jay and the britifh cabinet; are circumftances wich cannot be 
oveilooked. But as it is the fafhion to confider the american ad- 
miniftration as immaculate, we fhall offer our readers an extract 
from the Annual Regitter, fketching the caafes of the difconients 
which arofe between the two republics : 

P. 192. of Britith and Foreign Hiftory.—* While France by the 
feccefs of her arms wis leifening the number of her enemies in Ea- 
rope, flre found her influence decreaiing in the United States of Ame. 
rica. Though little was to have been expected from national gra- 
titude, it was fuppofed that national honour would have prevented 
the american government from feizing the opportunity when the 
french republic was ftruggling for her political exiltence, to throw 
itfelf into the arms of her mo% potent enemy. It was therefore 
with equal furprife and indignation that the french government 
heard of the conclufion of the treaty which was formed by Mr. Jay, 
between that country and Englaad, the tenor of which was fo 
evidently in oppotition to treaties already exifting between America 
and France, that itawas concluded that an open breach beiweca the 
two nations mutt have been the immediate confequence. 

‘ For fome time pat, the conduét of the americana adininiftration 
towards the republic had been diftant and ceremomious ; nor did the 
recall and difgrace of M. Genet, the french ambaflador, whole 
perionabaltercations with the vrefident had led the french govera- 
ment to make this aét of foleron reparation, effect any change 1n™ 
favour. There is no doubt that the conduct of M. Genet wascon 
trary to that {pirit of moderation which a perfon in his oficial fa- 
tion ought to have obferved; but the peculiar fituation of the irence 
republic fhould have led the american government to make great 
allowances, efpecially when the fyftem of the propag: 
it is aid, was auempted to be introduced, by ordex of ee, 
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mittees of the revolutionary regime, into America, had been for- 
mally difclaimed by thofe who afterwards held the reins of power. 

«A momentary gleam of reconciliation had been thrown acrofs 

s fthade of dif fconzent by the arrival of a new ambaffador, Mr. 
ee, from America ; hole political principlés were known to 
be directly oppofite to thofe of his predeceffor, Mr. Morris: and 
the lancuage ef aimerican fraternity and congratulation was once 
more heard at the bar of the national convention. But the nego- 
tiation for a treaty of commence with England foon taught the 
frerch what value they had to affix to thefe new profe! fions of na- 
tional amity, and w hat conSdence was to be ‘epofed in the benevo- 
lence ¢ of a government, the ftandard of whofe attachment, it was 
faid, was to be known only by that of its avarice. ‘The treaty 
itfelf was lefs heeded in France than the difpofitions which led to 
its formation. It was obferved, that certain articles in this treaty 
not only infringed on the treaty conclu led between the United 
States and the french nation in 1778, but were dire& violations of 
it. In that treaty, for inftance, the United States formally gua- 

ranteed to the french their colonies in the Weft Indies, in cafe of 
attack: in the prefent, even fupplies of provifions fent to thofe 
colonies are ftated to be illegal commerce. 

“Tt was expected that a treaty fo hoftile to the intereft of 
France, and fo contrary even to that {pirit of neutrality which it 
was the obvious intereft of the american government to obferve, 

Qo 

would not have been fanétioned by the american legiflature. Not- 
withftanding the predominancy of britifh influence in the fenate, 
and the dis:avour of the prefident towards french principles, were 
well underftood to exift, yet it was fuppofed that the change which 
had taken pla ce in the fituation of France and that of Europe fince 
the negotiation had been opened, would have Jed the american le- 
gilature to refufe its ratification. But although it was evident from 
the decifion of the congrefs, what was the gencral fentiment in 
America refpecting this treaty, the french government heard with 
indignation y this legalized preference fhewn to the englifh in- 
tereft. 
‘ An intercepted letter from the prefident of the United States, 
addreffed to Mr. ! Morris, who was late “ly the american amba/lador 
infrance, and who then officiated as fecret agent of the american 
government in London, had already iiinceed to the directory the 
h tile views of the government of the United States. This letter, 


‘. . hep: >. 
cuted from Philadelphia, the 22d decembei, 1795, was a det.iled 


aniwer to various leiters of Mr. Vio: tis refpecting the pending ne- 
gotlation. The eere, complained highly of the haug bey con- 
cut of the enclith ad dmuin iftration, and of the arbitrary meafures 

which they had purfued, and which they were continuing to purfue, 
with refnegt to american navigation. Ie requetted 4d Mr. Morris to 
reprefent to the minifter not only the injuitice, but the impolicy of 
this conduét, particular! y at 2 moment when it was fo much the 
ae 0 of England to conciliate the sieade of the inhabitants of 
the United States to the acc ceptance of the tre aty. He detailed the. 
forts he had made, and the difficulties he had undergone, to over- 
Come the wayward difpuiition of his countrymea towards french 
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politics, the abeftors of which were the chief Opponents of the 
treaty in queftion, which, however, he faid, had the approbation 
and fanction of the greater and more refpectable part of the com. 
munity. His main objeét, he obferved, the only obje& which 
ought to be continually kept in view, was peace, which he was 
moft anxious to preferve: and if America was happy enough to 
keep herfelf out of european quarrels, fhe might, from the increafe 
of her trade, from fecuring the monopoly of being the carrier of 
the world, vie, in twenty years, with the moft formidable powers 
of Europe. 

« This letter, faved from the wreck of the Bofton packet, which 
had foundered on the coat of France, was confidered as decifive 
evidence of the difpofitions of the american government toward; 
the french republic; of the intrigues carried on with the englifh ; 
and naturally awakened thofe feelings of refentment which arife 
from a fenfe of injury heightened by ingratitude; and excited alfo 
a defire of difplaying that refentment. Various were the reprefen- 
tations made to the executive power of France to calm the indig- 
mation which thefe provocations had roufed. It was alleged on 
the one hand, that the attempts made by the late commiitees of 
government to revolutionize America, had not been forgotten; 
that the englifh party, taking advantage of the imprudence of the 
agents of the French republic, had acquired an undue preponder- 
ance in the councils of the executive power of the United States; 
that this alienation was only temporary, arifing on the one hand 
from the dread of the englifh, on the other, frém the powerlefs 
ftate of the french republic at that period; from whom they could, 
in cafe of need, hope for no affiftance ; that it was very probable 
the ratification of the treaty would be refufed by the congrefs; and 
that the general diflike oi the inhabitants of the United States to 
any ferious conneétion with the englifh government, was a decided 
fact, whatever might be the difpofition of the executive power; 
that a declaration of hoftilities againft the United States would be 
detrimental to the caufe of the republic, by leffening the number of 
its friends ; and that it was probable the enfuing eleétion for the 
prefidentihip would produce fuch changes in american politics as 
might prove more beneficial to the interefts of France than the mott 
brilliant and decided fuccefs of her arms. 

‘ Thefe and other reprefeniations counteraéted the effeéts of the 
dijcovery made by the prefident’s letter. The directory determined 
on continuing the femblance of friendfhip with the United States, 
and contented itfelf with following the fame conduct with refpect 
to their veffels bound to England, as England had done, throug; 
out the war, with refpeét to american veffels bound to France.’ 9¢¢ 
alfo on this fubje&t, page 271. 

The ftate of affairs upon the Contizent muft, as ufual, employ 
a large portion of the Foreign Hiftory. A detail of the various 
and vain confpiracies, which have taken place in France, for the 
fubverfion of it’s infant republic, particularly thofe of Babeuf, and 
the jacobins at Grenelle, together with the operations of it’s vitte- 
rious armies, occupy, of neceflity, a confiderable fpace: to thefe 1s 
moreover added, a concife but iptereiting account of the polices 











and civil ftate of the clergy in France, at different periods of the 
revolution, and fome curious faéts are ftated explanatory of the rela- 
tive fituation of the Weft India Iflands with Great Britain. 

The fucceeding portion of the prefent volume is, as ufual, oc- 
cupied with the principal occurrences of the year 1796 5 with pub- 
lic papers ; with extracts from various authors, on the feveral fub- 
iets of biography, national manners, claffical and polite criticifim, 
philofophica! papers, antiquities, mufcellanies, and poetry; to 
which is added a flight fketch of dometftic and foreign litera- 
ture. 


Ast. 111. Memoirs relating to the French Revolution. By the 
Marquis de Bouillé. ‘Tranflated from the French Manutcript. 
Svo. 504 pages. Price 8s. in boards. Cadell and Davies. 
1797> 
Tue name of this gentleman has .been familiar to the englifh 

ear for a confiderable time: his humanity towards a vanquilhed 
enemy during the american war, at which time he was a governor 
jv the french Wefl India iflands, endeared him to all the generous 
and all the brave. ‘The modeity of the marquis de Bouillé has 
prevented him from mentioning with particularity the compli- 
gent, Which was paid to him in the year 1784 by the englifh 
Weit India merchants; he fimply ftates, in the early part of the 
prefeut volume, that on his arrival in this ifland he experienced 
avery favourable reception from his britannic majeity, and that 
from the planters and Weft India merchants he received a flat- 
tering tellimony of their gratitude, for his behaviour to the in- 
habitants of the englifh colonies, which had been under the pro- 
tection of the french king, during the war. The merchants pre- 
fented him with a fleel hilted fword, of exquifite workmanthip, 
whieh, it has been faid, was taken from his fide by an englith 
cuflom-houfe officer at Harwich, in confequence of an order trom 
government for difarming the emigrants: this honourable me- 
moral, however, was foon reftored to him by an exprefs order 
from London. 

In thefe memoirs, which contain a variety of interefling matter, 
much of which, however, the englifh have been already made ac- 
guainted with by the various publications which nave been pre- 
{ented to them on the fubjeét of french affairs, the marquis traces, 
fomewhat fancifully perhaps, the origin of the revolutionary 
principle, to the adminiltration of the duke of Orleans during the 
minority of Lewis the fifteenth! * The regent,’ fays our author, 
#10, *whom this prince [Lewis the fourteenth] ufed to cail 
a braggart of vice, by his licentious behaviour fowed the firft 
leeds of corruption.’ But what an inconfiftent charaGer muft 
Lewis the fourteenth have been, to have bequeathed by his laft 
will the regency of the kingdom, during the minority of his fuce 
ceflor, to a council at the head of which prefided the very man 
ot whom he had thus contemptuoufly fpoken; this very “ brag- 
gart of vice,’? the duke of Orleans! That the private eharacter 
i the duke of Orleans—who, by the by, was the firft minilter of 
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Lewis the fifteenth, and the duke of Bourbon Conde the &. 
cond; fo that our author is not ftridily accurate in faying, that 
Cardinal de Fleuri was ‘ at the head of affoirs during the fifi 
twenty years’ of that prince’s reign—that the private charaGer 
of the duke of Orleans will not bear very rigid fcrutiny, is certain: 
it is well known, that he fell a victim to his irregularities, and fo 
far may be faid to have fown ‘the firit feeds of corruption,’ 
But perhaps the marquis de Bouillé is not entirely miftaken, ia 
confidering him as the germe from which the revolutionary prin- 
ciple firft fprung ; for in the courfe of his adminittration, or 
rather his regency, he reilored the right which had been wrefted 
from the parliament of remonitrating againit the edicts of the 
crown, and he 1s faid to have confiderably difturbed the repofe 
of many wealthy plunderers of the former reign. But whateve: 
might be the remore caufes of the french revolution, it is agreed 
on all hands, that the more immediate ones were the intolerable 
weight of accumulated taxes, the difordered itate otf the finances, 
and confequent depreciation of public credit, together with the 
infolence and corruption of a contemptibie and beggarly nobility. 

* There were+in France,’ fays our author, p. 58, at the pe- 
viod of the convocation of the ftates general in 1788, * nearly 
thirty thoufand noble families ; a number not to be wondered at, 
fince four thoufand civil offices either gave or tran{mitted no- 
bility, and the king daily granted letters of nobleffe, which had 
been lavifhed to fuch a degree in the fuccetlion war, that they 
were fold at two thoufand crowns a-piece. Out of this great 
number there were about a thoufand families whofe origin was 
jot in the remote periods of the french monarchy: of thefe, 
fearcely two or three hundred had efcaped indigence and mis- 
fortune. There were fill to be met with at court names which 
brought to mind the memory* of thofe great charatters who had 
once rendered them illuftrious, but the poffeffors feldom recalled 
the idea of their virtues. Inthe provinces, likewife, there ex- 
ulted families who fill maintained their confequence, either by 
having preferved the poffeffions of their ancefiors, or by having 
repaired the lofs of fortune by plebeian alliances. The reft of ths 
ancient nobility was lanvuifhing in poverty. It refembled thole 
venerable oaks which, mutilated by time, prefent no other felics 
than a naked trunk. No loneer fummoned for military fervicty 
or convoked cither to rhe provincial fiates, or to thofe of the 
nation, the ancient conilitution of this order was entirely lof. 
It honorary titles were borne by fome old and iluttrious families, 
they were likewife fhared by a inultitude of new nobles, who, by 
their riches, had acquired the right of affuming them arbitrarily. 
The greatett part of the larce landed effates was become the pro- 


ota 
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perty of financiers and merchants, or their defcendants: the ficts 
were principally in the hands of the burgefies of towns. In fhort, 
the nobility had nothing to diflineuith them frem the other clais 
of citizens, but fuch favours as the court chofe to confer upon 
them, and exemptions from taxes, lefs advantageous to them- 
felves than burdenfome to the ftate, and offenfive to the people. 
Norbing 
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' . . . * . 
Yothing of their ancient dienity and confequence remained, ex- 
cept the hatred and ‘ealoufy to the commonalty. 
i 


‘ Such was the titration of the nobility of France at the epoch 
of which | am fpeaking; I muft, however, except that of Bretagne, 
which, by means of its particular government, {ll preferved its 
honorary p erogatives.’ 

Perhaps the moi interefting portion of this volume is that, 
Aich deferibes the affair at Nanci on the 31 of aucuft, in the 
ear 1799; we lament thai the limitation of our Revi ¢ fhould 
rohibit us from tranferibing the very minute but necetlary detail 
of that unfortunate event. which the marquis de Bouillé has given 
us, for the purpole o: exonerating his chara“er from : ccu- 
fations, Which have been heaped fo heavil, upon it. Although 
we cannot ofier the pleadings of the marquis in his own words, 
however, we will do him ali the juftice in our power, by « concife 
Ratement of that memorable affair, which is fuppofed to have 
faired his humanity with fo indelible a dic. Itis well known, that 
the Orleans faction bad fuccefsfully infufed a fpirit of licentiouf- 


W 
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nefs and infubordination among the army; the foldiers in the 
rarrifon of Nanci, indeed, openly fupported, fays our author, by 
he jacobin club at Paris, were in the higheit fate of infurrettion ; 
hey had fent deputies to ditlerent garrilons, inviting the foldiers 
o join them or tollow their example. The national aflembly 
foreiecing the dangerous confequence which would neceflanly 
enfue, Were not fome vigorous and effective meafures immediately 
adopied, paffed a decree ou the 16th, ordering the foldiers to 
return to their duty, and the inhabitants of Nanci to their obe- 
dience to the laws, under pain of being treated as rebels. Mr. de 
Malfeigne, a general oficer, was charged with the execution of 
this decree, and the marquis de Bouille with a commithon to rene 
der him every affiflance, and employ arms if the infurgents per- 


lited in rebellion. Soon after the pafhng of this decree, the mar- 


quis, who had iong becn commandant of Metz and of the pro- 
vince des Evecheés, received an order from the king, to take under 
his command the troops of Lerraine, Alface, Franche-Comté, 
and Champagne: thefe, united to the garrifon of Metz, formed 
an army coniiltiug of a hundred and ten battalions, and a 
hundred and four fquadrons. Of the former, fays the marquis, 
‘There were no more than twenty which | was certain would 
obey my orders, but of the hundred and four fquadrons, there 
were at leaft fixty which preferved their fidelity to their fovereign, 
and of thefe, feven and twenty were huflars or germans.’ 

The intfurretiion of Nanci, in the mean time, became more 
dlarmine ; the garrifon was compofed of four battalions of the 
king's regiment, accounted one of the beft in France; of two 
dattalions of Swifs; and the regiment of mettre de camp, which 
Was cavalry; to there were joined five or fix thoufand men 
trom the town and neighbourhood, who had opened the arfenals, 
Whence they had taken five thoufand mufquets, had feized on the 
powder magazines, and loaded eighteen pieces of cannon, the for- 
Hications ot the town of Nanci, however, had long been in ruins. 
‘tie loldiers had plundered the military cheft; exacted money of 
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the conftituted authoritics under pain of hanging the municipal 
officers and commiffioners for the department in cafe of refufal - 
and had a¢tually imprifoned feveral of their officers, and amone 
others, the general officer that commanded them. Such was the 
fituation in which Mr. de Malfeigne found Nanci: it is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that the decree of the affembly thould 
be treated with derifion, and that the officer, who proclaimed ig 
was obliged to efcape from an attempt to feize him, to Lun¥ville, 
where was a body of carbineers confifting of cight {quadrons, 
who had hitherto conformed to military duty, The garrifon at 
Nanci, enraged at the efcape of Malfeigne, proceeded in mar- 
tial order to Luneville, for the purpofe of compelling: the car- 
bineers to deliver him into their hands: this Outrage on the perfon 
of a brother officer, who had been exprefsly appointed by the na- 
tional aflembly to proclaim and enforce it’s decree, firft prompted 
the marquis to aflemble fome troops and march againft Nanci. 
The carbineers retufed to deliver up Malfeigne, and a flight en- 
gagement enfued between the two parties; the very next day, 
however, thele fickle cowards arrefted their general, and fent him 
under an efcort to Nanci, where the foldiers of the garrifon threw 
him into prifon. Information of this latter circumftance decided 
the marquis to attempt a refcue, though under confiderable ap- 
prehenfion of difobedience among his own troops. Independent 
of any motives of humanity, we may give the marquis credit for 
a itrong difinclination to attack the town, if we confider, that the 
troops, which on the 3zoth and 31ft he affembled at Fronard, 
about a league and a halt from Nanci, confifted oniy of three 
thoufand infantry and fourteen hundred cavalry, while the town 
of Nanci contained no lefs than ten thoufand men in arms: with 
fuch unequal force, prudence and the principle of felf-prefervation 
would have fuygetted perfuafion as preferable to hoftility: it was 
neceflary, however, to preferve an appearance of the mott deter- 
mined refolution in cafe of ineffectual negotiation. On the morn- 
ing of the 30th a proclamation was introduced, therefore, into 
the town, commanding the people to conform to the decrees of 
the afiembly, and deliver up the moft factious of their chiets: 
four and twenty hours were allowed them to prepare an an{were 
At half patt eleven a deputation from the town arrived at Fronard 
to anfwer the proclamation; it confitted of members chofen by the 
people, and of foldiers from the different regiments, and was at- 
tended by the principal members of the municipality and depart: 
ment, who, under threat of maflacre, were compelled to agcoim- 
vany it. Audience was given in a very large court-yard belong- 
ing to the houfe which the marquis occupied ; he repeated what 
had been mentioned in the proclamation: yp, 203. ‘1 told the 
foldiers, that I required the three regiments to leave the tow®, 
and fubmit to the decree of the aflembly, by delivering up the 
ringleaders of the infurrection: to the members chofen by the 
people I faid, that I firit infifted on their delivering into my ands 
the two general officers whom they held in confinement; that 
they fhould then permit my troops to enter the town, fhould pvt 
into their hands the cannon they were in poffeffion of, and fhouls 
vat , fubm: 

‘ 
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fabmit to the orders of the conftituted authorities: I affured them 
all, at the fame time, that if they did not obey, I would execute 
the law with the greateft rigour, by employing the force which I 
had at my difpofal.’ 

At the conclufion of this harangue, the municipal officers ob- 
ferved the moft profound filence, but the deputies, with an in- 
Yolent tone of voice, expreffed their contempt of the orders, and 

ropofed conditions theinfelves of fuch a nature, that it was with 
difficulty the marquis could prevent his own foldiers from rufhe 
ing on the men and putting them to death on thefpot. After the 
difmiffal of this deputation, the marquis immediately began his 
march, which, however dangerous, feemed now to be inevitable: 
‘Such being my fituation then,’ fays he, ‘I blindly committed 
mylelf to fortune tor fuccefs.” At half paft two, and at about 
half a league from the town of Nanci, the marquis was met by 
another deputation, to whole propotals he gave the fame aniwer 
as before. We cannot avoid obferving here, that we think the 

marquis is guilt’ of an unpardonable omiffion, in not havin 
fated at full length the terms of furrender, which each of chefs 
deputations propofed ; the latter are of particular importance, be- 
caufe it is obvious, that they muft have been of a more humble 
and conciliating nature than the former ; otherwife the propofal of 
them would have been idle. The minute detail, which the marquis 
has given of this affair, was for the purpote of defending his cha- 
racter from the charge of rafhnefs and inhumanity, by a too pre- 
cipitate enforcement of the decree of the affembly ; furely for the 
public to eftimate his condud, it is neceflary, that they fhould be 
in pofleffion, as well of the terms which were propofed zo him, as 
of thofe which were propofed 4y him: they would then have had 
a better opportunity to judge of the unreafonablenefs of the 
former, than is afforded, either by the conduct of his foldiers, or 
the affertion of the marquis himfelf. Without infinuating any 
fufpicion of the marquis’s veracity, the opinion of the public might 
poilibly have differed from his, in regard to what was reafonable 
or otherwife, and the trouble of procu ring the particulars mutt have 
been trifling. But to proceed: an hour was granted to the laft 
deputies tor decifion: this hour expired, and at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, the advanced cuard of the marquis approached the 
gates ot the town, which were defended by troops and armed in- 
habitants, with feveral pieces of cannon: within a few paces from 
one of thefe pates, a-third deputation advanced from the town, 
who affured the marquis, that his orders fhould be inftantly 
obeyed, that the regiments were already leaving the town and 
repairing to the place he had appointed, and that the two general 
othcers would be immediately delivered up: accordingly, the head 
of the column into which the king’s regiment was formed, filed off 
from the town; andthe marquis was foon joined by thetwo generals, 
Malfeigne and De Nove. In confequence of this pacific arrange- 
ment, the marquis had fufpended the march of his troops, and 
Waited only for the departure of the garrifon, that he might take 
pofletfion of it himfelf: and it was not unnatural, that he fhould ap- 
plaud himfelf for having happily efcaped from a fituation fo ex- 
Ge 4 traordinary 
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traordinary and fodangerous. It often happens, however, tha 
the irritation of a populace is not to be controlled; fuch was 
mott unfortunately, the cafe at prefent. Several foldiers, who 
had not followed their colours, together with a party of the 
people, begun a quarrel with his advanced guard, while the mar- 
quis was converfing with the two general officers, and were pre. 
paring to fire on them with feveral picces of heavy ordnance, 
loaden with grape thot, which they had placed in the entrance 
of the gate: p. 209. * A young officer of the king’s regiment, 
named Defilles, however, prevented them for fome time; he 
placed himfelf before the mouth of a cannon, and when torn trom 
thence, he leaped upon a four-and twenty pounder, and feating 
himfelf upon the touch-hole, was in that pofition maflacred ; the 
match was now applied to the cannon, and in an infant, fifty or 
fixty men of my van-guard,’ fays the marquis, ¢ lay dead; the 
reti, followed by the french grenadiers, advanced with fury to 
feize the cannon, took poflefiion of the gate called Stainville, and 
entering the town, were in an initant affaulted with a fhower of 
mufket balls, proceeding trom cellars,” windows, and the roofs 
of the houfes, without any enemy appearing.’ 

The marquis’s aftonifliment on hearing the fignal of battle, at 
the very inilant of capitulation, can only be conceived: his troops 
were mown down in heaps, and were on the point of flying, 
when he ran to their head and fucceeded in rallying them ; the 
confequence was that a general and bloody engagement eniued! 
the detail of which itis unneceffary for us to ftate: fuffice it to 
fay, that the marquis had forty otheers and about four hundred 
foldiers killed or wounded, that the infurgents were vanquiflied, 
a great number of them killed, twelve pieces of cannon taken trom 
them, together with upwards of five hundred prifoners.. The 
troops ot the earrilon, who had filed off from the town in confe- 
quence of the capitulation, thinking themfelves betrayed, and that 
advantage had been taken of their abfence to attack the town, 
re-entered Nanci at the beginning of the engagement to affiit their 
comrades, who they thought had been cowardly and treacheroufly 
aflaulted, but who, it feems, were themfelves the cowards, and 
themfelves the traitors. Fortunately, however, the officers of 
the king’s regiment, who had been compelled by the foidiers to 
remain with them, perfuaded the men to retire into the court- 
yard of their barragkhs, and wait on the defenfive, till they were 
attacked: after the heat of the engagement was over, theie latter 
offered to lay down their arms, which the marquis prevented, de- 
firing them to march within one quarter of an hour, for a gat- 
riion atthe diilance of twenty leagues. * What was very extra 
ordinary,’ jays the marquis, ‘ thefe foldiers demanded of me an 
eicort, though each of them had thirty rounds of cartridge, which 
J had net thought it advifeable to take from them, left it fhould 
occulion fome delay in their departure; at that time, the object 
ot greateit importance.’ By nine o’clock at night, the whole 
garrifon had left the town, nor one fingle houfe of which was 


either pillaged or burnt, or a fingle inhabitant ¢ither killed or 
wounded, 
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wounded, but fuch as had taken.arms, and the moft perfect tran- 
wuilliry was re-eftablifhed. 

We have given the more ample detail of this affair, becaufe, as 
we before obferved, the charatter of the marquis is contiderably 
implicated in the decifion which the public may form on it; and 
hecaule he mentions in his introduction, that tome englifh pub- 
lications of confiderable refpe¢tability have propagated calumnies, 
which, he fays, were inventcd againft him by the moft furious 
jacobins. We are perfuaded, that the candour and good fenfe of 
the marquis will anticipate any obfervations, which we might 
make in defence of the editors of thofe works, who, in {fpite of 
their utmoft vigilance and attention, mutt occafionally be deceived 
as tu the authenticity of their information: See the New Annual 
Regiller tor 1791, p- 97, and the Monthly Magazine tor October 
1796, p. 727. In the latter publication, the marquis is accufed 

t being - the author of the king’s flight: furely ¢4zs is not to be 
wondered at—v//s calumny was not invented by the jacobins, fince 
the marquis, in his letrer to the national affembly, written on hig 
arrival at Luxembourg immediately afcer the failure of the flight, 
expreisly accufes himfelf as the perion who perfuaded the king 
into the mealures 5 the adopted : truc, the object of this letter does 
the higheit honour to the marquis: * it was intended,’ fays he, 
‘for no other purpofe than toturn upon myfelf that torrent of 
popular fury, \ which I feared might prove fatal to the king and 
rib family.” He certainly was not the author of the king’s 

ght, becaufe when the project,was firit communicated to him, 
te iuitantly faw, with that ready penetration and fagacity, which 
feldom deferted him, the very doubriul fuccets of the meafure, 
and the inevitable ruin, both to the fovereign and the monarchy, 
which a failure would produce. But if he was not the author of 
this flight, he was the tole condutior of it; and furely it is idle to 
confider an accufation of this fort as calumnious, when the mare 
quis was the firft and molt active agent in foreign courts, tor 
ruling a combined army: when he either had recourfle to pers 
fons) interview or epiitolary correfponde: 1ce, both with the em- 
peror ot Germany, the king of Sweden, the einprefs of Rutha, 
and the king of Prufia: when he actually attended at Pilnitz, in 
1-gi, laid down plans of operation tor the combined armies 
of Auttria, Pruffia, and the Empire, and gave to the duke of 
Bruniwick, that wh — he adopted—imoit happily with difcom- 
liure and difgrace, for the invation of his country: . 

The tketches Nbich the marquis de Bouillé has given us of 
fome few of the characters, which acted fo confpicuous a part in 
the early period of the revolution, are very fimilar to thofe which 
vere drawn by Mr. Bertrand de Moleville, in his ¢ Private Me- 
way &c.” Maurepas is the fame weak fuperannuated minifter, 
and Neckar equally vain and obitinate; this latter gentleman, 
however, is given credit for more purity of principle by our 
author, than he is by Mr. Moleville; and it ig a duty owing to 
the hnancier, that the following anecdote fhould be made as pub- 
lic as poilible: when in the year 1788, the tates general were to, 


aap mse oli, « erfailles, Pp. 83. * he was advifed by baa 
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his friends to make ufe of his influence in the elettions, in order 
that government might have foie partifans in the affembly of the 
ftates : this he rejected,’ fays the marquis, ¢ from the immorality 
of fuch a fiep; tor the fame reafon he declined liftening to a pros 
pofal made him a fhort time after, of gaining over fome of the 
moft virulent members of that aflembly.’? If we remember richt 
wt was Ainted by Mr. Moleville, that Mirabeau was boucht over 
by the king ; it feems, that he had a monthly allowance of 50,000 
livres, and had received from his majeity the fum of 600,000, and 

romifes of confiderable magnitude in cafe of any firnal fervices. 

he plan which Mirabeau had laid for the reftoration of royal 
authority was well digeited, and would probably have been at- 
tended with confiderable efficacy in it’s execution, had not the 
death of that extraordinary character occurred at fo critical a 
period. 

During the perufal of this volume we felt confiderably hurt at 
the contemptuous manner in which La Fayette is treated: the 
marquis confidered himfelf us looked upon by that generat with 
a degree of fufpicion, of which he has given us no fort of proof, 
but which he muit have known himfelf moit richly to have de- 
ferved. The marquis acknowledges himfelf to have detefted the 
conflitution, at the time when he fwore to fupport it: and from 
his own confeffion alfo, (fee p. 291) he took a folemn oath before 
the Almighty—in compliment tothe king! and without any in- 
tention of keeping it one moment longer than his majefty! Con- 
fcious of an infincerity, to which in our eftimation was attached 
no common guilt, itis but natural, that he fhould regard every 
one as the fpy and fufpetor of his conduct. ‘To be haunted by 
fufpicion, is the wife and falutary punifliment, inflided by the 
Gop or rruts on fuch as meditate the flighteft profanation ot 
his facred altar. The marquis acknowledges, that he thought it 
neceffary to zemporize with La Fayette, (fee p. 122) who returned 
his unmanly duplicity with a degree of tranknefs and generofity, 
which ought to have fuffuled his cheek with a biuth of the deepeit 
fhame and abafement. After the king’s capture at Varennes, 
however, the overwhelming generofity of La Fayette to the mar- 
quis has extorted trom the latter a more favourable judgment 
of his relation, whom, it is but juitice to add, he confiders 
throughout, to have been Jed away, rather by ambition than by 
vice, and whofe ardent love of liberty, he excufes, forfooth! 
us the confequence of his american education. The marquis ha- 
ments his confinement in the caftle of Olmutz, but farcattically 
adds, that he hopes it will cure him of his revolutionary phrenzy- 
We communicate no intelligence to our readers, in faying, thet 
the unfo:tunate Fayette has fince been releafed from his dungeon. 

It is neceffary tor us to conclude: this article has already been 
extended toa confiderable length, but the fubject of it was too 
interefting to be paffed over in a hafty or fuperficial manner The 
only general obfervation we fhall make is, that the marquis has 
written his memoirs, with a fimplicity which is highly agrees 
able, and with an unreferved communication refpecting his own 
actions, and the motives of them, which does him great honour: 
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he, no doubt, thought his condu& morally juftifiable in many 
‘afiances, where we fhould be difpofed to differ from him: but 
whenever in his own opinion it was cenfurable, himfelt ts the tirit 
to acknowledge it: ‘1 by no means,’ fays he,’ * with to excufe 
my political conduct, in which will certainly be difcovered many 
errors, the effect of falfe calculations and imprudent fteps, and 
pot unfrequently, of a warm temper, and prepoffefiions not fuf- 
ficiently retrained.” The marquis has now retired from the din 
of battle, and contemplates, with philofophic ferenenefs, the 
vanity of martial glory! Did our ftatefmen and generals once 
exite the {weets of contemplative retirement, war, furely, and it’s 
train of defolation, would foon be unknown to us, and we might 
yct hope to fee thofe halcyon days, when every man fhall eat 


‘© Under his own vine what he planteth, and fing 
The merry fongs of peace to all his neighbours.” 

This volume contains fome account of Guflavus, the late king 
of Sweden, together with many interefting particulars of the con- 
{piracy by which he loft his lite. L. M.S. 
Art.iv. Campagne du General Buonaperte en Ttalie, Se— General 

Buoraparte’s Campaign in Italy, during the 1Vth and vib Years of 

the French Republic. By a General Officer. 8v0. 379 pages. 

Price 6s. Printed at Paris, and reprinted at London, by De Boffe. 

1797. 

It was formerly the boaft of one of our own great ftatefmen, that he 
had conquered America in Germany ; and the french of the prefent 
day may vaunt, with equal juiftice, that they have overcome Ger- 
many in Italy. The volume now before us contains the exploits 
of a corfican, who has raifed his name from ob{curity, by a feries of 
brilliant a€tions, and who bids fair, to rival the moft celebrated 
chiefs of antiquity. To his army, too, much praife is affuredly 
due, as it’s achievements in favour of the republic equal, if they 
do not far furpais, the moft fortunate days of the monarchy. 

The author begins by fating the fituation of Italy, previous to 
the irruption of the modern gauls into that country. The timid and 
irrefolute folicitations of a few enlightened italians invoked the 
French republicans to crofs the Alps, at a moment when nearly all 
the governments in the neighbourhood confpired to fhut up the 
paflages that led to them. ‘I'he pretended neutrality of Genoa and 

Venice was nothing more than an inflance of that feeblenefs, which 
is afraid of a¢tion: the aritocracy of their fenates was fiill more 
éverfe to the french principles, than the cabinets of the monarchs. 
Tuscany was not actuated by nobler motives, or evinced a greater 
degree cf fincerity ; it’s equivocal conduét was produced by. the 
hope of becoming, for a moment, the centre of the commerce of 
Jtaly. All the other powers had openly joined the coalition, and 
preiented an impofing mafs of ftrength. Affairs were in this ftate 
when the campaign opened, and here follows a calculatian of the 
forces with which the invaders had to contend : 

Aultrians, at this period, are eftimated at - - - 80,000 

éirmy of the line belonging to the king of Sardinia ae a 
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Armed militia in a€tual fervice . - a 20,000 
The pope had affembled - - - . 30,000 
The king of Naples could command - ° 80,000 


Anarmed fétce of 280,000 was thus prepared to repel the aggreffion 
of the republicans. 

‘« Freth obftacles awaited them on the other fide of the mountains: 
the heat and infalubrity of a climate, which had been fo often fatal 
to them; the oppofition and arts of the clergy, at once numerous, 
and powerful by their influence over a people difgraced by {uperfti- 
tion; a body too, which had ample time and opportunity to pre. 
pofiels their adherents againft the french, and more efpecially aguintt 
their opinions, which were fill more redoubtable than their arms. 
it was neceflary, therefore, that the new Brennus fhould be equally 
politic, fage, and valorous. It was neceflary, he fhould know how 
to vanquifh and to pardon ; that he fhould intoxicate his troops with 
glory, ‘and, at the fame time, defend Italy from the avidity of an 
army condemned, during two whole years, to the moft difagreeable 
pri ivations. France ftood in need of another Cefar, and fhe found 
him in a young officer of artillery, who was only twenty eight years 
old.’ 

We are affured, that the army of Italy, at this period, did not 
exceed’ 56,000, and that it was nearly defitute of provifion, &c. 
An ordinary man would have been confounded ; Buonaparte, on the 
ether hand, was accuflomed to exclaim, ‘ if we fhould be van- 
guifhed I have too much; if we prove victorious, we fhail not have 
occafion for any thing.’ 

The auttrians and "‘picdmontefe occupied all the pales, 2 and the 
commanding eminences of the Alps, which protected the country in 
the neighbourhox od of Genoa ; wile the genoefe, jealous of the 
neighbourhood of the french, fortified themfelves on the fide of 
Voltri; they allowed the auttrian troops, commanded by Beaulieu, 
to pafs freely through Novi, Gavi, and the Bochetta, under the 
cannon of nearly in pa :gnable pots, and contented themfelves with 
vain proteitati Ons 2g: ainit that violation of their territory, which 
they thus openly pe rmitted. 

lhe can ipaign commenced by the attack of Voitri on the zoth of 
germinal; general Cervoni defended it with great obftinacy during 
the whole ry, and executed a fkilfu! retreat in the night, in the 
courfe of which he was protested by 15Cco men potted, by Buona- 
‘parte, in the avenues of & Solpeilo, and the he ights of V irraggio. On 
the 2:ft Beaulieu attacked the french again, and after carrying every 
thing before bi m, ap Aner at the laft redoubt, which was. valiantly 
defe nded | by chef-de-bricade R ampon, who, in the midft of a fevere 
fire, made his troops take an oath, that they would rather die in their 
entrenchmehts than furrender them to the enemy. ‘This produced 
the battle of Montenotte, which, however, did not prove decifive, 
asthe auftrians, although beaten, found means to feize on a new 
pofition, The battle of Millefimo, fought on the 24th, was more 
important, as it furnifhed the republicans with provifion, ammuni- 
tion, and whatever was wanting to procure new Lccaiies. Beaulieu, 
however, two days after, by means of a bold and hardy movempats 


found means to beat up the quarters of the victorious army. Jt was 
on 
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oni occafion, that general Canffe, who was mortally wounded, 
feeing Evonaparte approach, lifted up his head, and on learning 
that Dego was on the point of being retaken exclaimed, ‘ Long live 
the republic | | die content.’ 

The combat at Vico, and the battle of Mendovi, proved fatal to 
the power of Sardinia, for, from that moment, the king was under 
the iti’ y of either fhurting himfelf up in his capital, where he 
oe have experienced all the horrours of a fiege, or of throwing 
h mieif on the clemency of the victor. He preferred the latter, and 
s fon has fince become the ally of the republic. 

In the mean time the auftrians had fled towards Alexandria, w hich, 
we are told, Beaulieu, ‘ notwithftanding the intimate conneétion be- 
tween his ; fovereign and the king of Sardinia, evinced a difpofition 
to feize. 

Thus,’ fays the author, ‘in lefs than a decade and a half, 
Whee. ute had overcome two armies, and detached, from the coali- 
tion againtt France, one of the kings. who was the firft and mott 
ardent to unite with her enemies; a prince, whofe court had become 
the afylum of the brothers of Lewis xvi, and the focus of the in- 
trigues of the emigrants ; ; a prince, who had formerly beheld his 
troops in Toulon, and in the midit of that very province which he 
had flattered himfelf to incorporate, as well as Dauphiny and the Ly- 
onnois, with his hereditary dominions: this prince, to whom Pitt had 
been prodigal of gold, and who had been promifed a ve aggran- 
difement by the treaties of Pavia and Pilnitz, fuffe red, during his 
old age, for the temerity of his ambition, by the lofs of more than 
one half of his territories, and could not flatter himfelf to be able to 
retain the remainder, except as a monument of the generofity of the 
conquerors.’ 

The paflage of the Po, the engagement at Fombio, the battle of 
Lodi, and the capture of Pavia, with the bulk of the magazines ape 
pertaining to the imperial army, completed the conguctt ot Lombardy; 
for although the caltle 


hi 


, le of Milan fiill held out, the three-coloured 
enfigns were difplayed from the extremity of the lake of Coma, and 
the frontiers of the country of the Grifons, to the gates of Parma. 

While the directory was celel rats ng the exploits of the army of 
Jtaly by a feftival in honour of the vi i¢iors, Bur: laparte was prepa ring 
for the a tack of the caftle of Milan, the an inihilation of the remains 
of the aftr in army, and the invafion of the territories of ‘hens and 
Naples. le had, at the fame time, to rep refs the i eapweeney i of 
many of the italian cities. the inhabitants of which b had been indace” 
to revolt by their prieits ; to grant his prote ion to feveral of the pet 
princes, who {ued for gr ace; nd to chaitile the venetians. 

‘On the 13th of prairial, the divifion under general Maflena took 
polief ion of Verona. het place, but a few day: before, had been 
the afylem of Lewis-Stani flaus, brother to the laft king of France, 
and his little court of emigrants ;, to whom the venetians had not 
only afforded a retreat, but proteétion and encouragement. Their 
eenerof Ye however, foon gave way to their fears, and the fenate of 
Venice, with a fhameful policy, had already determined to transfer 
to the victorious Buonaparte all the regard it had formerly dif- 
played towards the mnajeity of she king of Ferexa. The podeftat ag- 
cordingly 
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cordingly received orders to declare to this fugitive prince, that fr 
was neceflary for him to leave it’s tertitories ; although, when Fiance 
had formerly thought proper to complain of this reception, the 
fenate had anfwered, that Lewis, being a noble venetian, i thee 
quality had a legal title to inhabit the dominions of the flate - o 
the republican legions had not at that time croffed the mountains 

By way of reply to this embafly of the podeftat, the pretender is {aid 
to have demanded, that the golden book, containing the lift of the 
nobles, fhould be fent him, in order to erafe the name of his family; 
and he at the fame time required the fword, which his anceftor, 
Henry 1v, had prefented to the republic. The magiftrate, 
without any refpect to the misfortunes and paft grandeur of the pre- 
tender, rephed, that the fenate, on his demand, would make no 
fcruple to grant the exclafion of his name; and as tothe fword, it 
fhould be infantly reftored, provided he would pay the fam of 
twelve millions of livres, ftiil due by this fame Henry :—an anfwer, 
indecent on the part of the government of which he was the orean, 
and only worthy of a pawnbroker.’ z, 

The furrender of the caftle of Milan was announced to Buona- 
parte, at the clofe of an entertainment given by the grand duke of 
Tufcany, whofe compliments on this occafion induce the author to 
remark, that diffimulation forms part of the education of princes. 
Salicetti, who pafied through Florence two days after this event, 
was alfo invited to partake of a banquet at the ducal palace; but 
this commiffioner, who had voted for the death of Lewis xv1, with 
a delicacy that does him great honour, fpared the nephew of the 
deceafed monarch the mortification of entertaining one of his judges. 
The pope, about the fame time, was obliged to open the gates of 
the caftles of St. Angclo and St. Leon; and alfo to liberate from 
the-gallies a number of perions, whom he had imprifoned on account 
of their political fentiments. 

- At length Mantua, the only flrong place belonging to the em- 
peror in Italy, was inveited ; and notwithftanding the gallant refitt- 
ance of Wurmfer, who had thrown himfelf into it, was forced to 
capitulate after an obflinate fiege. 

It is thus that the auther thinks proper te allude ‘to the merits, 
and reward of the french general : 

« Such unexpected exploits demand extraordinary recompentes. 
Hannibal did not achieve fo much in Italy, as Buonaparte has done; 
Scipio did not furpafs him in Africa, and yet grateful Rome ho- 
noured him with the name of the african. Spain decorated her chicts 
with glorious furnames ; it is thus fhe has conferred that of peace 
on the minifter who figned the pacification, France has fo lately 
confented to grant her. Ruflia has not forgotten a fimilar recom- 
penfe to the conqueror of the Crimea. This is truly a republican 
coin, for Rome made ufe of it during her beft days, and it will 
caufe all the ribands and toys of the monarchy to be forgotten. 
The frenchman, who, after a campaign of eight months, forced the 
hing of the Alps to refign the keys of them for ever; the king of 
the two Sicilics to conient to 2 peace fo neceflary to him; the dukes 
of Parma, and Modena—the one to pay a tribute, and the other t0 


forfake his dominions; the frenchman, who has fhut all the ports of 
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Jtaly again the englifh, paliied their fleet in the Mediterranean, 
apd reconquered Cortica without a blow; the frenchman, who has 
fratched all it’s italian ftates from the haughty houfe of Autftria ; 
who has made five imperial armies, and the fuperb Mantua, bend 
beneath the three-coloured enfigns ; the frenchman, who will {trip 
apal Rome of thofe trophies, with which the republican romans 
had ornamented it, and prefent to France, alone worthy of pot 
fefing them, thofe mafterpieces of art, produced by the genius of 
free Greece; this frenchman (let us at leait hope it!) who hhall de- 
froy, in facerdotal Rome, the focus of our civil difcord, and whofe 
uninterrupted triumphs promife us peace abroad and at home, furely 
merits the furname of the italian, and the legiflative body ought to 
pats fo he nourable a decree.’ 

This volume is interefting on account of the fubje& of which it 
treats, but it is deftitute of arrangement, and contains but little 


original matter. 5. 
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Art. v. Memoirs of the Right Honourable Edmund Barke; or, an ims 
partial Review of his private Life, his public Condad, bis | peeches la 
Parliament, and the different Pradu&isns of bis Pen, whether Politicat 
or Literary: interfperfed ‘with a Variety of curious Anecdotes and Exe 
tracis from bis fecret Corre/pondence with fome of the moft diftinguifoed 
Characters iz Exrope. By Charles M‘Cormick, LL.B. 4to. 385 Pe 
Pr.18s.in bds. Printed for the Author, N° 168, Piccadilly. 


We Jearn from this work, that Mr. Burke was born near the town 
of Carlow, in Ireland, a. D. 17293 his father was an attorney, and 
not in affduent circumftances. Ear!y in life he was placed under the 
care of Mr. Shuckleton, a learned and amiable quaker, from whom 
he received the firft rudiments of the moit liberal education. His 
tutor early difcovered the promife of eminence and diftin¢tion in his 
eager pupil, but was mortified to find indications of an overbearing 
and intolerant fpirit. At the age of fixteen he removed to Trinity- 
college, Dublin; where, in the fecond year of his refidence, he ob» 
tained a {cholarthip. In 1749, immediately after he had taken his firit 
degree, he came over to London, and entered himfelf a member of 
the fociety of the Middse Temple, intending, in due time, to be called 
to the bar. 

He was here taken verv ill, and having called in Dr. Nugent, for 
bisadvice, that benevolent phyfician removed him to his own houfe, 
where he met every attention that his fituation required, and where he 
foon recovered his wonted health. This circumftance led to his ac- 
uaintance with mifs Nugent, the dottor’s daughter, who afterwards 
became his wife. ‘ 

Mr. Burke now publifhed his Vindication of Natural Society, with 
the view of expofing the philofephy of lord Bolingbroke ; an adimirable 
performance, fraught with knowledge, and adorned with eloquence,, 
fuperiour to that, which he afpired to amitate ; but which met no ardent 
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reven favourable reception from the public. vi 
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Mr. Burke, too confident in his own matchlefs powers, to be dif. 
couraged by the inattention and we: ge of the public, in the fame 
year publifhed his celebrated Treatife on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
This fplendid production of genius excited early attention, and made 
the name of Burke familiar amongit all literary men. The hiftorians 
Hume and Robertfon were now rifing into notice, and Mr Burke 
eminently qualified for hiftorical refearch, as his «* Vindication of 
Natural Society” had evinced, formed the plan of writing fome 
hiftorical performance ; he laid his plan before Dodfley, and the refult 
was “* the Annual Regifter for the year r758.”” Mr. Burke continued 
to furnith “* the Hiitory cf Europe’’ for this celebrated work, from 
this time to the vear 1789, when if was committed to lefs able hands, 
The bookieller, who is now the proprietor of the copy-right of this 
work, would, perhaps, find his account, in felecting the Hiftory of 
Furope from 1758 to 178q, and publifhing it under the name of the 
real writer of that very 1aterefting and important article. 

Until the year 1761, Mr. Burke had no conneétion with public 
men. Ir that year he accompinied Mr. Hamilton to Ireland, to 
whom he rendered very importent fervices, and by whom he was re- 
warded, by having a penion procured for him of 300]. a year on the 
irifh eftablifhment. In the year 1764 » we find him in no public em- 
ployment, but eager in literary purfuits, and palling the leifure hour 
with a club of wits, whofe writings fhed a lufire cn our age and 
country. Though the brighteft {lar in this glorious conftellation, the 
moments which Mr. Burke paffed in the company of fir Jofhua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnfon, Mr. Beauclerk, and Dr. Goldfmith, could 
not be lott. 

In the year 1765 he was introduced to lord Rockingham, upon his 
being appointed fir lord of the treafury, in the capacity of the 
marquis’s private fecretary. Lord Verney now caufed him to be chofen 
reprefentative for the borough of Wendover, and thus commenced the 
parliamentary career of the greateit orator that ever {poke in this 
national council. Mr. Burke now obtained profitable employments for 
his near relations, and lord Rockingham advanced him upon bond 
(which was afterwards cancelled and the money became a gift) the 
fum of 23,000 1. 

With this money Mr. Burke bought the eftate at Beaconsfield, and 
entered upon a plan of expenfive living, which undermined his inde- 
pendence, and Jaid the foundation of all the errours of his after 
lite. 

This miniftry, however, foon expired, and Mr. Burke became the 
leading opponent of the fucceeding miniftry. His memorable {peeches 
on the taxation of America, then become the fubject of awfel dif- 
cuffion, made his name refound through the oniverfe, as the friend of 
mankind, wielding the thunder of Heaven, and direéting it againtt 
the oppreffors of his fpecies. When, aiter this, the nation was agi 
tated by the proceedings againft Witkes, Burke defended the caule of 
freedom, and the liberty of the prefs. 

in the year 1766, he publifhed «a thort Account of a late fhort 
Adminiftration,” written in a ftyle of captivating fimplicity, of which 
Mr. Burke, on various occafions, has fiown himlelf eminently capable. 
He alfo wrote fome familiar droll papers, in the newipapers, on public 
aifairs, with grea: effect. Such were the various powers of ths here 
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Yerful man, that he was equally capable of amufing in the nurfery and 
convulfin the fenate. 

In the yeat 1769, he pu‘lifhed another pamphiet, entitled «* Ob- 
fervations,”’ which was intended to expofe the then miniftry, 

In. year the royal academy was opened, fir Jofhua Reynolds 
was appointed prefident, and Mr. Burke awrote that addrefi, which 
inade the name of the amiable prefident fo celebrated. 

Every one of thefe addreffes, which have fo mych delighted the artifts 
of Europe, «vere written by Mr. Burke, from hints furnifhed him by 
fir Jothua. For this fervice Mr. Burke was known to receivé 4000], ; 
aad it is probable he received much more, for fir Jofhua was ambitious 
of literary fame, and he long made more than 60001. a year by his 
profeflion. Sir Jofhua’s fight grew dim, and the neceflity of a fair 
copy being made out for him, not being able to read Mr. Burke’s 
crowded page, led to this difcovery. 

Mr. Burke now publifhed ** Thoughts on the Caufes of the pre- 
fent Difcontents,”” a@ pamphlet to the eloquence of which nothing can 
be added. 

Inthe year 1773, the diffenters applied to parliament for relief, 
and then found in Mr. Burke an able defender of toleration and re- 
ligious liberty ! They have not always been fo fortunate. 

It is remarkable, that for many years, indeed through the greateft 
part of Mr. Burke’s political life, his fplendid eloquence in the fenate 
made no impreffion on the dead majorities of minifters. 

When the oppofition found all their efforts ineffectual, during the 
american war, they meditated a fecedlion from parliament, and Mr. 
Burke wrote their addrefs to the king on this memorable occafion, 
It is replete with eloquence and philofophical reafoning. 

Mr. Hattings became the enemy of lord Pigot, who was Mr. Burke’s 
friend; and Mr. Haftings alfo flighted Mr. W. Burke, who went out to 
Madras in the year 1777: thefe two circumftances ate faid to 
have laid the foundation of a fubfequent impeachment. 

It is worthy of remark, that, in the year 1777, the fon of Mr. 
Burke, himfelf a man of fuperior talents, became a candidate for a 
prize in the univerfity of Oxford, offered for the beft englifh eflay, 
on the origin and ufe of priming.” The father furnifhed many 
remarks, and the {on bore away the diflertation affured of fuccefs. 
But no. Burke could make the effay inimitable, but he could not give 
tafte and judgment to thofe who were to decide upon it’s merits. 
The prize was adjudged to another candidate, and thus Mr. Burke 
was mortified by men whom he would have difdained to exalt by 
the flighteft of his regards. . Here flighted excellence may mect 
confolation, It may, perhaps, yet be inquired, who were. the judges 
of the merit of the Burkes? ey are, perhaps, now protected from 
ndicule and infult, by the walls of the * houfe appointed for all living.’ 

Mr. Burke rejoiced at the refiftance of America. One day, faid 
one of his fon’s friends to Mr. Burke, ¢ I fee, by the Gazetic, that 
we have gained fome advantages in Canada.’ 

* The king’s minifers,’ replied Mr. Burke, ¢ may flatter them- 
felves that shey have obtained fome advantages, but we have not. 
Thank Ged, however,’ added he, laying his hand on his breatt, and 
his countenance brightening at the fame inftant, ‘ she enemy are Spill in 
§00d heart,’ 
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Mr. Burke’s accounts, as paymafter of the forces, when in office 
are here faid (page 255) to remain unfetthd to this day. Mr, Burke 
was the great adviter of the coalition with the Northites, but he fhrunk 
from the defence of that meafure. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Paine was the friend and companion of Mr. Burke fo 
lately as at the time of the ruffian armainent, when he carried Mr, Burke 
certain papers for his ufe in the fenate, but Mr. Burke declined the 
bufinefs, alleging he, on account of the trial of Warren Hattings, 
had been troublefome to Mr. Pitt, and he had been obliged to enter 
into a fort of compromife with the minifter, not to bring into parlia- 
ment any more offenfive matter. The beginning of a good under. 
ftanding betwixt Burke and Pitt is traced to this time, and a private 
letter to Dundas from Burke is introduced, {we know not how ob- 
tained, or of what authority) in which evident overtures of reconcie 
iation and unity are made by Mr. Burke to minifters. This is a 
ftriking circumftance, and calls for refutation, if falfe: it was long 
before his difcuffions on the french revolution. 

During the king’s illnefs, and the difcuffion of the affairs of the 
regency, Mr. Burke wrote the fpeech which the duke of York de- 
livered in the houfe of lords; he wrote for him another, never delivered, 
but here given at full length; he wrote the letter of the prince of 
Wales to Pitt, and the addrefs' of the prince to the irith delegates. 
Indeed, whenever the oppofition had occafion to ufe the pen, Mr 
Burke appears to have done every thing. 

When the french revolution broke out, Mr. Burke wrote af am- 
biguous letter on the fubject, rather approving than cenfuring the at- 
tempt, here given, but never publifhed. He fays in this letter, * All 
men who defire liberty, deferve it; it is not the reward of our merit, 
or the acquifition of our induftry, it is our inheritance, itis the birth. 
right of our /pecies.’ 

This is the language of an advocate for the rights of man. He 
wrote a fecond letter to the fame correfpondent, never publifhed, but 
in a different ftyle, breathing difapprobation and hoftility to french 
reformers. After the memorable quarrel betwixt Burke and Fox, they 
were invited to dine together by a common friend, but the former 
heard the latter would be prefent, and would not go. He appears to 
have been determined upon a total breach with the moft kind | 
fincere friend ever enjoyed by any human being. But Fox was anxious 
for a reconciliation, and appears altogether amiable. 

Mr. Burke fpent from february to november in compofing his 
celebrated’ Refle¢tions on the French Revolution, and fo altered, cor 
rected, printed, and reprinted them, that when they were publithed, 
not one feet remained of the original compofition. He who would. be a 
fine writer, maft fubmit to incalculable labour. 

Mr. Burke, the adored advocatecaf! liberty and the rights of man- 
kind, had at length fo worked himfelf up to a pitch of hatred to 
whatever had anv thing of the name or nature of freedom, thar he 
abandoned his practice of condefcending familiarity at the harvef- 
home at Beaconsitld ; he grew infolent to his fervants, whont he had 
hitherto treated with refpe¢t; he endeavoured to refift the emancips 
tion of the africans, and even fneered at the applications made to him 
in behalf of Poland; the Ring of which cosntry had juit before fent 
him his piture, as a mark of refpeCt and admiration. The horrovt 


with which he regarded diflepsersaieed not be mentioned. Mr 
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Ar. Burke obtained the following penfions : 

One on the civil lift, of 12001. a year for his life and the life of 
Mrs. Burke, was, though the warrant is dated feptember 24, 1795, 
made to commence january 5, 1793- 

Two other penfions of 2,500]. a year for threé lives were to 
commence july 24, 1793, though the patents are dated o¢tobet 24, 
1795. The laft two pentions he fold for 27,000 1. te 

What he wrote during the progtefs of the french revolution is in 
every body’s hands. He died onthe 8th of july, 1797, at Beaconsfield, 
as his fervants were carrying him to bed. 

Mr. Fox, whofe overtures of reconciliation he had difdained, at- 
tended his funeral, full of grief and forrow. 

Mr. Burke did not violate thofe rules of morality in his private 
life, which are feldom obferved by the great, and with the violation 
of which his affociates were too juftly chargeable. Happy in his 
domeftic conne¢tion, his chaftity was above fufpicion, and his tem- 

‘rance was truly rigid. He has called Rouffeau * a lover of his 
kind, and a hater of his kindred ;? now with whatever regard Mr. 
Burke viewed his kind, there can be no doubt that he was a lover and 
benefactor of his kindred. 

When exhaufted by ftudy, inftead of invigorating himfelf by fpirits 
or wine, Mr. Burke drank large quantities of very hot water, fome- 
times four or five quarts ina morning. Warm water, he faid, would 
relax and naufeate, but Aot water was the beft ftimulant and reftorative 
in the world, 

Mr. Burke wrote none of his fpeeches, even the moft celebrated, 
beforehand, but upon every grand occafion his preparatory efforts were 
aftonifhing ; he read, he reflected deeply, and when his genius kindled, 
he ftarted up, he harangued, he declaimed aloud, he rehearfed his 
fpeech, with the utmoft ardour and animation. He was not remark- 
able for patronizing literary characters in want, his beneficence took 
the direction of his kindred—his blood feemed beft ta aflimilate with 
kindred blood ; yet his expenfes were immenfe. Lord Rockingham, 
lord Verney, fir, Jofhua Reynolds, and the britifh government, had 
fupplied him with more than fixty thoufand pounds, and yet he was 
deeply in debt. ) 

Want of prudent economy damned the charatter of lord Bacon, 
whom Pope li called, perhaps, with more feverity than juftice, ° 

«© The greateft, wifeft, meaneft, of mankind.” 
And, if Mr. Burke ever departed from truth to ferve faction, if he 
became the tool and inftrument of goverament and men whom he 
defpifed, he became fo on this account, 

If economy be not the vital principle of all virtue, it is at leaft fo 
eflential to it’s exiltenee, that, without it, every fair promife of cha 
racter will foon wither. 

 Profufion is the parent of want, and want makes villains of us all.’’ 


_ Such is the information contained in this volume. Mr. M. C. has 
introduced, with a liberal hand, quotations from Mr. Burke’s moft 
fplendid writings and fpeeches ; aid fo truly iplendid are they, that 
we were often tempted to cry out, 
‘* Spare, dazzling glory, fpare our aching fight,” 
Hh2z We 
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We think thefe memoirs extremely defective in information con, 
cerning the youtd of Mr. Burke; they are alfo greatly wanting in ace 
counts of his mode of ftudy, the books he read, the helps he ufed 
for the afliftance of his memory, his claffical and philofophical attain. 
ments, and, indeed, in many very effential particulars befides, 

They do not introduce us into familiarity with this illuftrious man; 
and although Bofwell’s Life of Johnfon is too minute, yet we could 
like to fee fuch a life of Edmund Burke, the moft fingular intellectual 
phenomenon which this or any other country ever produced. Mr.M. 
C, has not explored the fecret foul of Burke; he has not been ad- 
mitted into his heart and his confidence: he has told us much that we 
knew, little that we had not heard. He has, indeed, brought for- 
ward fome private letters, that tend ftrongly to impeach the political 
integrity~of Mr. Burke; but he has not told us where he obtained 
them: he has produced no extrinfic evidence of their authenticity, 
They are not without fome ixternal claims to attention ; but, if they 
be forgeries, we wait the refutation of Dr. Lawrence, who mutt in- 
validate thefe, or touch, with a trembling hand, the topic of political 
integrity and confiftency. 

We wait with anxiety for a more finifhed drawing of Mr. Burke, 
This attempt is from no mean hand, as far as ability is concerned; 
but information and knowledge are evidently wanting. We fee a 
gigantic mind formed, and in action, but we are yet ignorant of the 
means of it’s formation, of it’s progrefs to that ftature which pointed 
it out to univerfal gaze. 

This tafk will furely be performed: fome able pen will fhow us 
how nature forms a Burke. ; 

Some philofophic mind will analyze thofe plaftic atoms of which 
this mighty man was compofed, and tell us by what device a fimilat 
arrangement may be effetted. ‘The tafk is great, yet it is a debt de- 
manded by our common nature. We hope ten thoufand pens will 
move until this debt is paid. 

But, perhaps, the burning brightnefs of this comet forbade a neat 
approach ; perhaps it’s eccentric flight defies the fkill of man to mea- 
fure or to trace it; if fo, we muft be contented to admire this unde- 
finable body of light, and to wait until a kindred orb appear above 
our horizon, of which we fhall be able to take a more prepared furvey; 
and from which we fhall learn to eftimate a departed glory. $. A. 


Art. vi. Biographical Anecdotes of the Founders of the French Repub- 
lic, and of other eminent Charaéers, wha have diftinguifbed the mfelves 
in the Progre/s of the Revolution, 12mo0. 430 pages. Price 5% 
boards, Johnfon. 1797. 


Ir is obvieus, that the compiler of thefe biographical fketches 
muft fownd his chief claim to attention on the degree of authenticity 
which is attached to them: on this fubjeét he had better fpeak for 
himfelf, 

Pref. p. iii. * It may, perhaps, excite fome furprife, that the 
editor fhould have been enabled to form a work, not contemptible ia 
fize, wholly confifting of original fketches of characters, which have, _ 
in the courfe of the french revolution, ftarted in fuch vaft numbers, 


from obfcurity into eminence ; and fome account will reafonably, be 
requ 
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required of the authenticity of the fources from which fuch minut® 
details have been fupplied. ‘Though various circumftances, which i* 
js unneceflary to {pecify, prevent the particular mention of the per* 
fons to whom he has been indebted for information, he has the fatis~ 
faétion to aflure his readers, that he has received ample communica” 
tions from various well-informed foreigners, fome of whom have been 

rfonally conneéted with the events which they relate, and from 
englifhmen, who have refided in France nearly through the whole 
period of the revolution. Were he permitted to add their names, 
they would reflect no {mall degree of refpectability upon bis work. 
For its authenticity, however, he can confidently vouch; as he has , 
relied, not upon vague rumour, but upon dircét information from per- 
fons intimately converfant with the facts, and well acquainted. with 
the characters, which are the fubje¢t of thefe memoirs.’ 

Our readers can now judge of the degree of confidence which thefe . 
memoirs can claim, as well as ourfelves: we have only to obferve on 
the prefent volume, that it is generally written with an elegance and 
vivacity of ftyle, which are peculiarly pleafing ; that the anecdotes are 
mingled with many judicious and fenfibie reflections; that the poli- 
tics are free, but temperate ; that the eftimate of characters is appa- 
rently impartial ; and that it abounds with the moft interetting and, 
entertaining matter. Our readers will have a f{pecimen of the ftyle in 
the following character, which is given of David, 

P. 337- * Nature, or rather difeafe, has incapacitated David from 
being an orator, A frightful tumified cheek has not only diftorted 
his features to a great degree, but, at the fame time, difgualified the 
organs of {peech from uttering ten words in the fame tone of voice; 
fo that a grave fubject, Yo his mouth, notwith{tanding the fenfibility of 
the man, lofes its dignity: and at beft, he is only able to give a filent 
vote. 

‘ It is our bufinefs rather to {peak of him as a deputy, than asa 
painter, otherwife we might exhilat his admirable piece of the Horaziz, 
apainting of itfelf capable of immortalizing him as an artift, His 
pictorial ketch of the ftates-general in the tennis-court at Verfailles, 
is deferving of no lefs praife, fince it was, as an extempore perform. 
ance, an undeniable proof of his prompt invention, and unequalled 
talents, 

* David, having already enrolled himfelf a jacobin, was elected to 
the convention, by the department of Paris. ‘The Mountain, as it was 
called, had been long growing hot with the volcanic matter about to, 
burft forth, and fweep away all oppofition. ‘The /eva did break out ; 
it carried the briffotines along with it, and David approached nearer 
and nearer the crater, that he might, in fome meafure, direct its dire- 
ful courfe: in fhort, David accepted the office of a member of the 
committee of general furety, while it acted in concert with the other 
committee of government, the meafures of both which were, for a 
confiderable time, direéted by the fpirit of Robefpierre. It muft, 
neverthelefs, be acknowledged, in juftice to David, that, before he 
confented to deftroy one party, he endeavoured to procure a recon 
ciliation. He had apartments allowed him, in quality of artift, in 
the old Louvre Palace, and here he would colle¢t an affemblage of per- 
fons diftinguifhed for their public fpirit, or private worth, and would 
eontrive to draw inte this agreeable vortex, men of different opinions 
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and fentiments, with a view to foften their animofity to each other by 
making each acquainted with his antagonift’s more amiable qualities, 
This proved a vain effort ; for however civil ss gem Montault,Gua. 
det, and Philippeaux might appear in the /a//on of a friend, they evinced 
no lefs violence againtt each other in the /alle de /a nation, which 
very foon after this period, became an arena for gladiators to exercife 
their ftrength or their fkillin ‘The decifton on the king’s fate broke 
up David’s parties entirely, and for ever feparated thofe of diffimilar 
opinions. The appe! au peuple was confidered by the ardent republi- 
cam? as an invocation of national wrath, or death, upon them, and, 
therefore, no terms were to be held with, no mercy was to be fhown 
to the appellants. ‘This is the precife moment when thofe who had 
neither perfonal regard nor public efteem for Marat, impelled him to 
many extravagant acts, and to the moft wild and inconfiderate decla- 
rations. Marat was the politic /ever, and the public hatred to mo- 
narchy, from the difcoveries of the vices of the court, the fulcrum, 
by which Archimedes Robefpierre turned the weight of the whole re- 
publican world upon its firft tounders, crufhing them to atoms. 

¢ The affiduous David did not wholly throw away his pallet, he 
found time to take it up at Jeifure hours, and employed it to pourtray 
the affaflination of Lepelletier by Paris, and of Marat by Charlotte 
Cordey ; and thefe two pictures he made a prefent of to the conven- 
tion. They were hung up over the prefident’s tribune, in which 
pofition it is not difficult to conceive they produced the greateft 
poffible effect. 

« David was intimately connefted with Robefpierre: it was he 
who faid, If I love blood, it is becaufe nature has given me the difpofition, 
He went, on the third of feptember, to fee the execution of his 
friends and colleagues—Defmoulins and Danton. ‘The deputy Reboul 
faw David, at the very moment when the mob were maflacring the 
prifoners at La Forie, tranquilly drawing a picture of the aye, 
they were heaped on the pile of the dead. ** What are you domg 
there, David ?” faid he. J am catching,” replied the painter, the 
laf? emotion of nature in thefe fcoundrels.”” <* Go,’’ faid Reboul, “ you 
affeé&t me with horror: I could not conceive that you were capable of 
fuch barbarity. What a pity it is, that fuch great talents fhould be 
united to fo corrupt a heart; it might have been expected, that the 
fine arts would have foftened the moft obdurate fouls.” 

‘ After the death of Chabot, Fabre d’Eglantine, and the reft of 
that Aachis, as they were called (for the french are always french, and 
muft joke and pun) David was wholly abforbed in Robefpierre’s ac- 
tions, if not in his views. He fays he was egregioufly deceived in 
him; but when that ambitious and cruel ufurper made his laft fpeech 
m the hall of the jacobins, complaining of the inimical power rifing 
up, in the committees of government, againit him, and alluding to 
the cafe of Socrates, faying, ‘* I fhal! drink the hemloc ;” David 
advanced to the iribune, and exclaimed, ‘* And I will alfo drink it with 
thee.” ‘Thef words were as itrong, and nearly as fatal to him, as 
the hand-w riting on che wall of Balfhazzar’s palace, but he hae 
favourable interpreters. The convention, while they condemned his 
devotion to the tyrant, conceived him paffively, not atively guilty 5 
they recollected his talents, and the fervice he had rendered the te 
public by his exertion of them. On the memorable day of ore 
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ciation, therefore, while Robefpierre, his brother, Couthon, and St. 
Juft, were arreited in the convention, and carried, in a few hours, to 
execution, David’s looked-for fentence was refpited, that an exami- 
nation of fome circumftances he had urged in his favour might take 
place. He lay in the Luxembourg eleven weeks, Thre acerbity of 
his enemies’ minds grew blunted, the public had half forgotten the 
mifchiefs of the decemviri, the nation had recovered its hopes, and 
tated of victory, and in this happy ftate of the capital and of all 
France, David efcaped, and is, at this time, one of the members of 
the xatioual infitute: an honour to which his unparalleled {kill and 
judgment gave him a well-founded claim. Davids about 46 vears of 
age, isa widower, and has two promifing fons, one of whom bids 
fair to inherit all his father’s reputation as an artift.’ 

About a hundred and thirty charaéters are fketched in this popular 
jittle volume ; and a very ufeful chart is prefixed, of the profcriptions 
of parties in France, from that of the briffotins in june, 1793, to that 
of the royaliits in june, 1797. L. Me Se 


Art.vis. Notice fur la Vie tf les Travaux de Lavoifier, Ge. 
Some Account of the Life and Labours of Laveifier. By Fourcroy, 
Svo. a pamphlet. 

Tus, which is the elge of one of the moft celebrated chemifts 
of the prefent age, was pronounced at the Lyceum of the Arts, on 

he * 1§ thermidor, 4th year.” After lamenting the many irrepara- 
ble outrages committed againft philofophy, by the facrifice of virtuous 
citizens, {uch as Condorcet, Malefherbes, Bailly, and others, during 
the defpotifm of Robefpierre, it is fondly hoped by Fourcroy, that 
the oak and laurel, which bedeck the tomb of Lavoifier, will conceal 
the bloody cyprefs that overfhadows it. 

Anthony-Laurent-Lavoifier was born in Paris, on the 16th of au- 
eguft, 1743. He had only attained his twenty-third year, when a me- 
moir on the beft method of lighting the ftreets of a great city during 
the night procured him a gold medal, voted by the academy of 
fciences on the gth of april, 1766; a fhort time afterwards, he him- 
{elf was admitted into that learned body, and became one of it’s 
moft ufeful members. 

He was fucceflively occupied about the pretended converfion of 
Water into earth, the analyfis of the various gypfums in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, the cryftallifation of falts, the projec of intro- 
ducing the ftream of the Yvette into the capital, the congelation of 
water, the phenomena of thunder, and the aurora borealis. His 
_— incompany with Guettard throughout all the provinces of 

rance furnifhed him with materials for the lithological and mi- 
neralogical defcription of that empire, laid down by him ina chart: 
the fame papers ferved him as a bafis for his important labours rela- 
tive to the revolutions of the globe, and the formation of the various 
frata of earth, of which two fine fketches are to be found in the 
memoirs of the academy for 1772, and 1709. 

Both the time and fortune of Lavoifier were foon entirely devoted 
to the cultivation of the feiences, and he feemed deftined to con- 
tribute equally to the progreis of them all, when an event, fuch as 
but rarely prefents itfelf in the records of human genius decided 
FAih4 his 
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his choice, attached him exclufively to chemiftry, and fpeedily can. 
ferred immortality on his name. 

This, we are told, was the celebrated difcovery of elaftic Auids 
by means of which, Black, Cavendifh, Macbride, and Prieftley, had 
juit opened a new world to the philofophers. The french chemitt 
repeated and varied their experiments, confirmed and extended 
their refults. His firft work, which he prefented to the academy in 
1775, was entitled. ‘ Nouvelles Recherches fur PExiftence dun Fluide 
élaftique fixé dans quelques Subftances, F fur les Phénomines, 8c.’ 

‘ Lavoifier all at once exhibited himfelf in chemiitry, what Kepler, 
Newton, and Euler, had been in mathematics and geometry: he 
opened a career which genius alone could point out; he foon 
changed, not only the manner of operating, but alfo the manner 
of reafoning in this fcience, and he became the centre, as it were, 
of all the labours, and all the difcoveries, relative to the elaftic 
fluids, between 1774.and 1792.” . 

His fortune was confecrated folely to the extenfion of chemiftry, 
his houfe became one immenfe laboratory, aud he opened it twice a 
week for the reception of fcientific men from al! parts of Europe. 

But his merit was not confined to one branch of fcience, for he 
was of eminent fervice in manufaétures, and the arts. While he 
fuperintended the fabrication of gunpowder, he rendered the pro- 
cefs more eafy and fimple, and actually quintupled the produce of 
faltpetre. As a commiilary for the eftablithment of new meafures, 
he alfo diftinguifhed himfelf; or were his labours lefs confpicuous, 
relative to the afignats. While a member of the provincial affembly 
of the orleannais in 1787, he exhibited great philanthropy, extraor- 
dinary knowledge, and an earneft defire for the reform of abuies, 
When called to the national treafury in 1791, he eftablifhed fuch a 
methodical arrangement, as to enable any one to afcertain the exact 
ftate of the public money, at the clofe of every evening. 

* Lavoifier, in fhort, was one of the greateft adminiftrators ever 
France beheld, and the republic, in him, lofta citizen who would 
have been eminently ufefal in a fpecies of merit, at once fo rare, 
and fo neceflary. To thefe various advantages, he added all the 
qualities of a good heart: he was a faithful friend, an excellent 
hufband ; fimple and pure in his manners, moderate and fage in his 
pafions, regular throughout every part of his conduét: his private 
life was a perpetual worfhip of al! the domeftic virtues.’ 

Such is the charaéter of the man, who was cut off in the midi of 


his honourable labours, by the fentence of an infamous tribunal. 
: , Se 


Axt. vit. The Life of Bianca Capello, Wife of Francefeo de’ Medici, 
Grand-Duke of They, Tranflated pet gts German ome y 
F. P. Siebenkees. By C. Ludger. 12mo. 170 pa. Price 3s. few 
Liverpool, Jones: London, Lee and Hurit. ‘1797. "at 
Ar firft it feems a little extraordinary, that perfons, whofe emi- 

nent and lofty fituations in life expofe them to conftant and public 

obfervation, fhould ever leave behind them fo quettionable a cha 
racter, as to be a fubje& of difputation to all future hiftorians. | 
jame eminence in life, however, which invites obfervation, 1 alfo 


enabled to baffle and elude it; oppoling parties and cag 
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equal ingenuity repel the attacks of each other: documents are 
forged to fupport a calumny or conceal a fact, and if contempora- 
ries are deceived, much pains are required on the part of euros | 
to deteét the impofture. Thefe obfervations, the trath of whic 
is attefted by a hundred inftances in addition to thofe which this 
moment occur to us, of Mary of Scots, and Richard the third of 
England, in fome meafure apply to the life of Bianca Capello, the 
miftrefs and afterwards the wife of Franceico de’ Medici. The 
« Bianca Capello” of Mr. Meiffner, and Sanfeverino’s work, entitled 
Storia della Vita, e tragica Morte de Bianca Capello, made {fo favourable 
an impreflion refpecting this extraordinary character, that fhe was 
regarded almoft as immaculate, and pitied as a wretched victim to 
the cruelty and ambition of her brother-in-law, the cardinal Fer- 
dinando. 

The prefent biographer, from his refidence et Venice, the fpot 
where the die of Bianca’s future life was firft caft, and from his inti- 


macy with one of the beft and moft fuccefsfy] compilers of the vene- . 


tian hiftory, had a favourable opportunity of inveftigating the hif- 
tory of this celebrated female: he had afterwards, moreover, the 
opportunity of confulting the many interefting and authentic docu- 
ments concerning her life, which the archives of Florence contained, 
The refult of thefe inveftigations was the memoir at prefent before 
us, which fhades in no inconfiderable degree, the luftre, which the 
writers jult mentioned had reflected on her, and vindicates the car 
dinal Ferdinando from the foul and atrocious calumnies, which had 
afperfed his charafter. The credit which Mr. Sicbenkees claims for 
his hiftory is drawn from the authorities whence he compofed it; 
feveral manufcripts he received from the grand-ducal archives, and 
feveral from private libraries; as to the printed accounts, there 
are but few, he fays, which have been ferviceable to him in his life 
of Bianca. ‘To the lift, which is given us at full Jength, our author 
has annexed fome critical remarks refpefting the degree of authen- 
deity, which, from their circumftances or modes of writing, he thinks 
they may feverally claim. So far as we are enabled to judge of the 
prefent performance, it appears to be written acutely, and impar- 
tally ; and probably it comprifes as much authentic information, 
as it is poflible to obtain. 

In the preface of the tranflator we are told, that, foon after the 
completion of is tak, he came to the knowledge of Mr. Noble’s 
memoirs of the illuftrious houfe of Medici. ‘This latter gentleman 
aflerts, that he has carefully perufed and examined a great number of 
publications and manufcripts relative to his fubjeét ; but, as he has 
omitted to quote any of his authorities, the tranflator prefumes, he 
18 Not entitled to credit in preference to Mr. Siebenkees, in what- 
€ver circumftances they differ: thefe circumftances, it muft be ac- 
knowledged, are very numerous and very important ; the tranflator, 
however, not Only intimates, but roundly afferts, that Mr. Noble 
has taken feveral of his anecdotes from lord Orrery’s letters. Mr. 
Noble may poflibly think it incumbent on him to repel this accufa- 
tion, and although his omiffion to quote authorities may fairly ex- 
Cite fome degree of fufpicion, it by no means follows, that he did not 
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coe to the fame fource for his anecdotes, which lord Oixery him, 
elf did. 

Mr. Noble may alfo retort, that, although Mr. Siebenkees has 
given in his preface a lift of documents, whence ge biography is 
— he has not a fingle particular reference throughout his whole 
work, L. M.S, 





MEDICINE. CHEMISTRY. ANATOMY, 


 Arr.rx. Medical Fads and Objervations, 8vo. Vol. 1 to Vol. v3, 


1791—1795. About 240 pages each, with plates. Pr. 4s. each, 
Vol. v11. 390 p. and 3 pilates. Pr. 6s. in boards, Jolnfon, 1793, 


THoucu we have omitted examining thefe Facts and Obfervations 
in the regular order of their appearance, it has not been from any 
idea of their inutility, or want of importance, but from other caufes, 
We fhall now, however, endeavour to atone for our omiflion, by 
giving an account of them from their commencement, 

The prefent colleétion is intended to form a kind of fequel to the 
work publifhed by the fame author, under the ttle of Londen Medical 
Journal ; and it’s objefts are nearly the fame, the improvement and 
diffufion of medical knowledge. The materials are of a mixed pa: 
ture, being partly drawn trom the tranfactions of learned focicties, 
and partly from original papers, furnifhed by the editor’s medical 
correfpondents, 

Vol. 1. Pref. p. vii. * This method,’ fays he, ¢ of blending original 
obfervations with materials colle@ed from books, feems to be the moft 
proper for a work of this kind, which, while it ferves to excite a 
fpirit of inquiry, and records interetting fa¢ts, is intended to come 
prife accounts of every important difcovery and improvement that 
fhall be made in medical {cience.’ 

Many folid objections might be urged againft the general practice of 
extracting materials from printed works; but where it is done with 
judgment, and proper difcrimination, as in the publication before us, 
it cannot fail of being highly ufeful. : 

The editor’s apology is this; that by collecting, pref. p. 1x, * patt 
of his materials from books, he fhall render an acceptable fervice to 
the reader. ‘The channels of medical information are now fo nume- 
rous, and in fo many different languages, that many important obfer- 
vations probably remain for a long time unknown to perfons who are 
bufily employed in the prattice of phyfic, and to whom, of courfe, 
they would be the moft interefting, Ene who have not fufficient ume 
Sopra to confult the feveral works in which they ‘are to be 

ound. 

‘ This remark feems to be more particularly applicable to the 
Tranfactions of learned Societies, which, on account of their bu 
and ge or the variety of fubje¢ts, not immediately connetted with 
pry ic, of which they treat, are, comparatively fpeaking, 1 the 

ands of few medical readers, although they frequently contain papers 
with which this clafs of readers cannot but with to be acquainted. 
To collect from fuch publications, either entire, or in an abridged 
form, the more important obfervations, relative to the ce of 
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-hyfic, and to medical philofophy, which they contain, feems likely, 
therefore, to be of contiderable utility ; and for the reafons, juft now 
siven, the editor intends alfo to have recourle, occafionall; , to other 
printed works, but without profefling to give a general review of new" 
medical books.’ . : 

A part of the work is to be brought out as frequently as a quantity 
of matter, fufficient to fill about fifteen fheets, is colleéted. 

The firt volume contains feveral interefleog original communica- 
tions. ; 

The cafe of hydrophobia, defcribed by Dr. Ferriar, reprefents the 
caufe of the great averfion to fluids, in that difeafe, in a more fatis- 
factory point of view, than it has generally been confidered. By dif- 
fection, performed a few hours atter death, abiafions, in irregular 
points, about two inches above the car ‘1a, were difcovered in the 
epidermis of the cefophagus, which prefented an inflamed furface, of 
3 dark red colour. Lower down, thefe abrafions became linear, and 
extended even into the ftomach. 

The portion of remedial information to be derived from this paper, 
jsnot great. The doctor confiders, and perhaps jufily, that bleed- 
ing, and mercurial frictions, are here ambiguous remedies; and he 
judicioufly fuggelts, that greater advantages may be procured by the 

old bath, and the free ufe of bark and opium, 

The remarks of Mr. Loftie, on the prevention of the fame difeafe, 
by means of excifion and cauftic, poflefs nothing of novelty. Prac- 
titioners have long known, that thefe are the only means that can be 
fully depended upon as preventatives. 

The praétical coaddehoie of Mr. Sparrow, concerning the extrac 
tion of cataracts, deferve the furgeon’s attention. 

The hiftory of the cafe of petechie fine febre, as drawn up by Dr. 
Ferris, affords little ufeful information. We are inclined to believe 
the doctor miftaken, in concluding the difeafe to be very rare. Several 
cafes are defcribed by authors; and we have lately feen two inftances 
of the diforder, both of which terminated favourably under a plan 
of treatment fomewhat fimilar to that which the doétor purfued. 

Mr. Ford’s defcription of the cafe, in which a catheter was found 
in the bladder, is clear and judicious. The fingularity of the cafe 
rendered it too important to be omitted. 

_ The cafe of € imperforate re€tum’ affords a curious proof of mal- 
formation, but furnifhes no pra¢tical hint of importance, 

The pra¢tical remarks of fo experienced a phyfician as Dr. Percival, 
on any difeafe, certainly demand refpeéte’ Hydrocephalus is, how- 
ever, a diforder even yet little underftood by the moft enlightened 
practitioners, We apprehend more from inflammation, than the doctor 
feems willing to allow ; and comfequently do not chink fo highly of 
the ufe of mercurial remedies. In the firit ftage of the difeafe, at 
leat, we agree with Dr. Rufh, in thinking that bleeding fhould be 
employed, 

The remaining papers of this volume are drawn from the Tranf- 
ations of Societies, and are on different fubjés, conneéted with 
medicine. They are, in general, judicioufly fel éted. 

In the fecond volume we meet with but tew vaiuable eflays. ‘The 
cafes defcribed by Mr. Carter, however, tirow additional light on 

me points, in the practice of furgery; and that detailed by Mr. 
Hughes, 
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Hughes, as well as thofe of polydipfia, are, in many refpeéts, curings 
and interefting. 

Of the ufe of elettricity; in whatever way it may be applied in 
paralytic affections, we have not any very high opinion. We know it 
to be both a feeble and uncertain remedy ; but in flight cafes of this 
kind, cures may probably be effected by it, and indeed have been, 
even when it has been ufed in the common method. What peculiar 
advantages may attend it’s application, in the way that has been di- 
covered by Dr. Gilley, we know not; little, however, can be inferred 
from it’s ufe in two cafes. The practice of a large hofpital might, 
furely, have afforded more than thefe inftances. 

The obfervations of Mr. Blizard are moft interefting and impor- 
tant, in fo far as they lead to more probable means of inveiti gating 
the caufe of. epidemical effects. 

Mr. Cleghorn’s facts refpecting the cure of burns by vinegar and 
chalk are ufeful to the practitioner, though the author’s application 
feems to have been emploved in an empirical way. It is not impro- 
bable, however, that the great utility, at leaft fo far as the vinegar is 
concerned, may depend upon the quantity of fpirit that it contains, 
as diluted vitriolic acid appears to have been prejudicial. 

In this volume we have only two papers extracted from publications, 
both of which are important. The firft is by monf. Default, chief 
furgeon of the Hotel-Dieu at Paris; and the latter by Dr. Adair 
Crawford, on the matter of cancer. This is, in many points, an 
extremely valuable effay, as the author’s conclufions chiefly reft on 
experimental inveftigation. How far the hints thrown out may im- 

ove the treatment of cancers is difficult to fay; but they certainly 

old out new profpetcts, and juftify the trial of new remedies, 

The original communications contained in the third volume afford 
but little new information. The cafes which Dr, Willan has de- 
feribed, under the title i<buria renalis, appear to us to have depended 
ppon inflammation, particularly of the mefentery, and the fuppreflion 
of urine to have been fymptomatic. They do not fhow the fuperiour 
utility of the warm-bath, which was the remedy that the dottor chiefly 
trufted to in thefe cafes, 

The facts ftated by Jefle Foot afford additional proof of what has 
been long known, that excifion is the only means that can fafely be 
depended on in the prevention of hydrophobia. 

The fpafmodic affetion, treated by Mr. Wilkinfon, fhows, that — 
electricity, though a powerful, is too diffufible a ftimulus to effect per- 
manent cures in thefe cafes. His conjectures concerning the nature of 
the complaint feem to have been well founded. 

Some of the details furnithed by Mr. Davidfon are worthy of 
being attended to, particularly thofe relating to the cutaneous effets 
induced by the poifon of copper. 

The materials compofing the reft of the volume are extracted from 
different periodical tranfa¢tions. 

The portion of original matter in the fourth volume is confiderably 
Jarger, and fome of the communications are extremely interefting. _ 

r. Boag’s obfervations on fevers, and the dyfentery of hot cli- 
mates, are ufeful in different refpetts, efpecially fo far as relates to the 
mode of ufing mercury. , | Mr. 
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Mr. Gaitkill’s remarks and inveftigations concerning the pathology, 
and mode of treatment of calculi in general, are ingenious and im- 

tant. He appears to have taken up the idea of the late Dr. Auftin 
on this fubjeét, and fuppofes accordingly, that concretions of this kind 
gre morbid in their commencement, that the urine contributes nothing 
to their formation, that they are compofed of a modified mucus, and 
are not calcareous. ‘The chemical trials were chiefly made with in- 
teftinal calculi of horfes. 

Mr. Park’s cafe of varicofe aneurifm contains many ufeful hints, 
and fuggetts the neceflity of giving a cautious prognoftic in complaints 
of this kind. 

The utility of opium in PRES. has been Jong known ; and 
Mr. Copland’s cafes furnifh no new information with refpect to that 
remedy. : 

Though we have no doubt of the vtility, we cannot think that a 
real gutta ferena can be cured by a few pinches of mercurial fnuff. 
Mr. Blagdon’s cafe is by no means fatisfactory. 

When once a new hypothefis is taken up, every thing frequently 
gives way to it. ‘This feems to be the cafe with Mr. Davidfon. But 
abftinence from liquids may cure a¢tive pulmonary hemorrhage in 
other ways, befide that of preventing diftenfion; and Mr. D., by 
his bleeding, purging, and bliftering, appears to have had fomething 
more in view than the mere removal of fuch a caufe. 

The cafe of pfoas abfcefs, defcribed by Mr. Smith, ftrongly proves 
the utility of difcharging the contents of abfceffes of this nature by 
puncture. 

The refletions and fuggeftions of Dr. Beddoes, on certain effects 
of heat and cold on the living fyftem, are highly ingenious, and de- 
ferve to be more clofely attended to by practitioners. 

Mr. Crowther’s hints on the ufe of cauftics, in cafes of white 
fwellings of the joints, are fubmitted to the confideration of pratti- 
tioners with modefty, and deferve further attention, It is only from 
a great number of cafes, that a fair deduction can be drawn. 

The extracts which conftitute the remaining papers are made from 
the Afiatick Refearches, and the TranfaCtions of the Royal Society, 

The fifth volume contains a pretty large pertion of ufeful matter. 

Since Mr. Hunter prefented his method of operating in cafes of 
aneurifm, many inftances of the fuccefsful management of that difeafe 
have been recorded ; and Mr. F. Forfter here prefents us with accounts 
of two, in which the principles laid down by that — furgeon 
were applied with complete fuccefs. ‘Thefe were cafes of popliteal 
aneurifm, 

Dottor Beddoes’s account of the effeéts of opium, in counteracting 
the poifonous operation of digitalis, is very inftruétive. It thows 
that opium may be freely given in fuch cafes. 

Mr. Ramfey’s fuccefs, in the cafe of compound fracture here de- 
tailed, fufficiently proves, that recourfe fhould not be fo indifcrimi- 
nately had to amputation in fuch inftances. Mr. Guy’s cafe is alfo of 
the fame kind, 

Of the ufe of xther in difeafes of debility there can be little 
doubt; and in the cafes of intermittent fever, defcribed by Mr, Da- 
“idfon, we fee nothing extraordinary, The ather opengl asa 360 
ceria 
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erful timulant, and in that way, probably, effeéted a cure; and other 
ftimulants have been known to do the fame in thefe diforders, 

‘Lhe cafe of apoplexy, related by Mr. Williams, prefents us with 
nothing but a fet of conjectures, from which no ufetul inferences can 
be drawn. Such at¢counts occupy the room of more important in. 
formation. 

Among the extracts that conftitute the remaining part of the volume, 
we have ob/erved feveral papers of importance, Dottor Carrie’s, and 
and Mr, O*Halloran’s, are particularly deferving of the reader's at. 
tention, 

The fixth volume commences with an account of the ufe of arfenic, 
in the intermittent fevers of tropical climates, by Dr. Winterbottom, 
The advantages that had been derived from the ufe of this powerful 
remedy in thefe cafes, in this country, by different pra@titioners, in- 
duced the do¢tor to make a trial of it in the climate of Sierra Leone, 
in fimilar difeafes; aud the fuccefs of his prattice fufficiently juftifies 
the ufe of the remedy. A great number of cafes are defcribed, in 
which it was employed with the beit effects. 

A folution of fal ammoniac in vinegar, employed as a topical ap- 
plication, in cafes of lacerated wounds, appears to have been attended 
with great advantage, under the direction of Mr. Carter, This he 
fuppofes a more fafe and fuccefsful practice than that of ufing warm 
fomentations and cataplafms. It mutt, however, be obferved, that in 
the cafes before us, befide the application of the folution, very 
powerful internal remedies were given; fuch, for inftance, as bark, 
opium, and wine. 

The cafe of difeafed kidney,’ and that of gun-fhot wound of the 
head, by the fame author, are curious, as fa¢ts. 

The cafe of anewrifm here defcribed affords us little in addition to 
what Mr, Foriter had already told us, It merely fupplies another in- 
ftance of the utility of the operation. 

Mr. Clarke’s key inftrument, for the extraction of teeth, is in- 
genioufly conftruéted for the purpofe ; and his reafoning, with refpett 
to it’s mode of a¢tion and application, we conceive to be pretty cor- 
ret. It is certainly an important improvement in this kind of in- 
itroments. 

The extraéted matter of this volume is confiderable, but does not 
appear to be equally important with that of many of the other volumes; 
we have, however, obferved a few papers, that contain ufeful 1- 
formation. 

In the feventh volume we obferve a confiderable increafe of matter, 
much of which is important and ufeful. 

‘Lhe practical obfervations of Dr. Wright, on the treatment of acute 
difeafes in the Weft-Indies, are in many refpecis judicious, though 
on the whole they convey but little new information. ‘That the ap- 
plication of cold water to the furface of the body in typhus fevers im 
hot climates, where the tendency to indire&t debility is great, may be 
ufeful, there cannot be much doubt; but we do not think that it W 
be found equally ferviceable in cold regions, notwithitanding the fuc- 
cefs that the profeflor of medicine in the univerfity of Edinburgh " 
faid to have derived from it. In fome cafes, and under partic 
circumftances, it may perhaps be ufefully employed We are Bo 
however, told by Dr. W, what medicines were ufed befide the ‘igi 
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vigida, in the cafes.treated by profeflor Gregory. We perfeétly agree 
with the author that, in this country at leaft, the earlier it is made 
ufe of the better. 

Dr. W. has here given many remarks on the ufe of different reme- 
dies in the yellow fever, which feem to contradict in fome refpects 
thofe that have been made by Dr. Rufh. .Calomel has indeed been 
found to have good effects; but the ufe of the lancet generally proved 
prejudicial, On the cure of the black vomiting we may infert the 
doctor’s own words, 

VoL. VII. P. 12.——© Hitherto, the black vomiting has ufually been 
contidercd as a fatal fymptom; and a remedy to obviate it has long 
beea a defideratum amongft phyficians, To whom the happy dif- 
covery of fuch a remedy, in the capficum, is owing, I have not yet 
jearned ; but he merits the thanks of his country, and of mankind! 

« That a medicine of fo hot and fiery a nature as Cayenne pepper, 
can be given with fafety and efficacy in a diforder fo evidently in- 
flammatory, is truly furprifing, and can only be accounted for in two 
ways: firit, by fuppofing that the ftimulus of the pepper is ftronger 
than that of the contagion ; or fecondly, (to ufe the language of my 
late ingenious friend, Mr. John Hunter) that it induces a different 
a¢tion in the ftomach and firft paflages.’ 

That Cayenne pepper is capable of removing the difeafe, in this 
ftage, we have much difficulty in believing, notwithftanding the above 
aflertion. But if it fhould even be found to have this effect, we 
hardly think that it would be explicable upon either of the fuppofi- 
tions that the doctor has made. We rather apprehend that, in this 
ftage, the difeafe is not inflammatory, but of a very different nature, 
which requires the ufe of powerful ftimulants. 

Calomel is a remedy, in this fever, that has lately been fo much 
employed, and acquired fo high a chara¢ter, that we have no hefita- 
tion in laying our author’s opinion of it before the reader. 

P. 23.—* In the treatment of the different difeafes mentioned in 
this paper, you have feen the liberal ufe 1 make of calomel. I have 
contented myfelf with candidly relating to you the effects I have ex- 
perienced from it, without attempting any theory of the mode in 
which thefe effects are produced. I think it neceilary, however, to 
obferve to you, that freely as I have adminiftered calomel in different 
acute difeafes, I have feldom, if ever, been furprifed with a fudden 
falivation. 1 indeed have paid daily attention to the ftate of the 
mouth and gums, and as foon as I have obferved the latter fpongy, 
and that the tongue was beginning to be moift about the edges, I have 
defiled from the farther ufe of calomel; becaufe 1 was then certain 
that a refolution of the diforder was begun, and that my patient was 
out of danger. 

‘In anfwer to your queftion, how early I got the firft hint of the 
ufe ot calomel in fevers? | avfwer, it was my good fortune, for many 
years, to enjoy the friendfhip.and confidence of the late Dr. Lindy. of 
Haflar; and it was from his converfation, and the iaformation con- 
tained in his excellent work on the difeafes of warm climates, that I 
learnt the Katt-India practice of giving mercury ip inflammations of 
the liver, and the fuccefs with which the late fir John Eliot had 
Ucated vifceral obitructions by the fame remedy ; all which I. knew fo 
tatly as the year 3760, But it was not before 1764 that I began to 
give 
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ive calomel in fo free a manner as I have done ever fince, not of 
in hepatitis, but in all the other acute difeafes I have treated of and 
1 extended its ufe from reafoning in my own mind, and from analogy, 
i have never had caufe to repent. of the further trials I made; but 
on the contrary, have had reafon to confidet this praétice as the 
happy means of faving the lives of a great number of people. 

« I think it right to add, that Dr. Drummond, of Weftmoreland, 
in Jamaica, whom I have already had occafion to mention more than 
once in the courfe of this letter, began to adminifter calomel in fevers 
and pleurifies as early as I did, though without our having had any 
communication on the fubjeét with each other. I have fince found 
that he learned the ufe of it, in fuch cafes, from Dr. Smith, a phy- 
fician at Savannah le Mar, who was in the habit of giving it, in dod 
of twenty grains, in acute difeafes, with great fuccefs,” 

Dr. Bedeloes’s obfervations refpecting the origin of intermittent 
fevers are interefting, and in our opinion very fatisfactorily fhow Dr. 
Cullen to have been miftaken, in attributing thefe fevers folely to 
marth miafmata. 

The obfervations of Mr. Carlifle, on the nature and means of re- 
moving corns, are judicious and valuable. ‘They, perhaps, afford the 
firft inftance of the application of fcientific principles to the fabjett. 

Dr. Winterbottom’s paper is ufeful, and fhows, that the Anguftura 
bark is a valuable das 2 in many cafes of intermittent fever, but 
many comparative trials are neceffary, before it can be afcertained in 
what proportion it’s effeéts {tand to thofe of other barks. 

Mr. Golding’s papers contain fome curious circumstances, but afford 
only a flender portion of pra¢tical information. 

The cafes of foul ulcers, in which charcoal was employed by Mr. 
Simmons, ftrongly mark the utiliry of this application, in leflenin 

in and corretting the difagreeable fmell of the fores. In theie 
sefpects the obfervations of others coincide with thofe of the author. 

The cafe defcribed by Mr. Frver affords a curious inftance of the 
little inconvenience, that is fometimes experienced from extraneous 
fubftances remaining in particular parts of the body. In this inftanee, 
a large quantity of pins had lodged in a woman’s breaft fixty years. 

The chief advantage of Mr. Savigny’s key inftrument for the ¢ex- 
tra€tion of teeth depends upon an improvement, that he roperly 
acknowledges to have taken from Mr, Clarke’s paper on t 
fubject. pa? 

The quantity of information that Dr. Pearfon has given in his 

per ‘ on the effects of the vapour of vitriolic zther, 1 cafes ‘0 
phthifis pulmonalis,’ is not very great. ‘That in fome inftances it 
may al.c\iste diftrefiing fymptoms, and produce temporary relief, 18 
not to be difputed ; but we much doubt, from trials made in the fame 
way many years ago, that it will completely eradicate the di 
Indeed the evidence here adduced does not by any means Ax fo far. 
The doctor thinks it moft fuitable to the florid or fcrofulous com 
fumption; and owns, that where pulmonic affections are co 
with mefenteric obitruGions, or difeafes of the other vifcera, oF 4 
dropfical condition, it only affords tranfitory benefit. And that * 
the very laft flage of the diforder, the proper time for ufing it 1s . 
‘This we believe does not only hold good with refpect to the vapour 


wther, but all other medicines, The practice of infaling ance 
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fobfances in the zxther is judicious, though we have not much ex- 
eAation from any impregnation that it can receive from ciexfa in this 
wav. ‘The author has alfo found it ufeful in removing catarrhs. 

The portion of extraéted materials in this volume forms nearly two 
thirds of the whole, but the reader will in general find, that much 
judgment has been exercifed in their felection. Several of the papers 
are extremely valuable. This remark is particularly applicable to Mr, 
Abernethy’s inftances of uncommon formation in the vitcera of the 
human body ; Mr. Cruikfhanks’s and Dr. Haighton’s papers on the 
reproduttion of nerves; profeflor Monro’s, on a human male montter; 
Mr. King’s, on a new inftrument for performing the operation of 
trepanning the fkull; Dr. Holyoke’s, on the excefs of the heat and 
cold of the american atmofphere beyond the european; profeffor 
Tenghil’s, on hydrocephalus ; and Dr. James Clark’s, on the poifonous 
quality of the juice of the root of jatropha manthot, or bitter 
caflada, &c., and on the comparative quantities of amylaceous matter 
yielded by the different vegetables moft commonly in ufe in the wett- 
india iflands, 


Art. x. Reports principally concerning the Effects of the Nitrous Acid 
in the Venercal Difeafe, by the Surgeons of the Royal H-fpital at Phe 
mouth, and by other PraGitioners. Publifhed by Thomas Beddoes, 
M.D. S8vo.° 101 pa. Pricezs.6d.  Briftol, Biggs; London, 
Johnfon. 1797. 


Tue difcovery of a powerful remedy is perhaps of more impor- 
tance to medicine, than the unfolding of a new hypothefis. The 
latter is not however to be always diftegarded. In the prefent 
tra Dr. B. appears in the ufeful character of introducing to the at- 
tention of practitioners a new and apparently valuable medicine. 
At leaft, the evidence adduced in the detail of cafes, in which it has 
been employed, is in many refpeéts ftrong and fatisfactory ; and 
tends to corroborate the obfervations and refults of different trials 
made by other ingenious inquirers in the fame way. 

The cates drawn up by Mr. Hammick, junior fargeon in the royal 
hofpital, Plymouth, were treated in fo public a manner, and are fo 
extremely interefting, that we fhall infert Dr. Geach’s obfervations 
tpon them, as ftated in his anfwer to Dr. B.’s queries, , 

P.28. * The patients, whofe cafes Mr. Hammick, junior, lately 
tranfmitted, were regularly attended by myfelf; and every cir- 
Cumftance was remarked as minutely as poffible; and is ftrictly true. 
So great indeed has been the faccefs of this nitric medicine in the 
venereal diforder, rhat many patients, who had been broken down by an 
antecedent ufe of mercury, under which the diforaer, gained ground, reco- 
wered their health and frength without the affifiance of diet drinks, change 
* air, the bark, or any other tonic medicine whatever. We have but 
few inflances where the ftomach and bowels have been affeéted by 
It; but the precaution of taking it through a narrow glafs tube has 
gen the acid from affecting the teeth, and the medicine has 

tn rendered more palatable by mixing fimple fyrup with it; and 
this addition, as far as we have hitherto noticed, has been effectaal 
fnough to prevent both mawkifhnefs and pain. But, although thefe 
fucamftances have now and then fucceeded the ufe of the nitrous 
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acid, it does not affe& the mouth or produce a ptyalifm. It does 
not impair the appetite, it does not require any dietetic regimen, 
orconfinement. Indurated buboes have yielded to it without fap. 
purating ; phagedenic bubves have healed after unfuccefiful trials with 
mercury : tn chancres, however large, or Sordid, and in excoriations of 
the ferotum, however fetid and extenfive, the cure, by its ufe, goes on more 
rapidly than by a mercurial procefs. Such chancres and excoriations 
have been dreffed only with fimple ointment, that the patients might 
not be incommoded by the friétion of the linen, and that the effe@ 
of the medicine might be better afcertained, when there was no 
local application. We have not found, after the chancres have been 
cured by this medicine, that the throat has been affeéted ; a circum- 
ftance not unufual, efpecially when fuch ulcers have been dreffed 
with any mercurial preparation. Zhe cafes fent by Mr. Hammick were 
the worft that were recetved into the bopital. 

‘ That the nitrous acid has fucceeded in fifty cafes, or more, is 
certain ;—but it has failed in four or five inftances, and failed too, 
where the cafes have been apparently flight. But whether the 


failure can be imputed to the inadequacy of the medicine, under 


rticular or unobferved circumftances, or to caufes not yet ex- 
plored, I know not: future experience muft throw more light on 
the efficacy of this medicine, which, at prefent, is only in its dawn. 
Ie has removed, in fome patients, noéturnal pains. In the gonorrhea 
itfelf it has been tried, as very bad cafes only have particularly en- 
gaged our attention. In attending to thofe, we have endeavoured 
to bring every thing to the teft of truth, which ought to be the 

uide to every man ina profeifion, which has for its object the re- 
a of health, and ina diforder, which fometimes baffles the 
fkill of the moft experienced. Suffer me to own, that when we 
firft made trial of the nitric acid, no great opinion was entertained 
of its fuccefs. Accuftomed to give mercury in this difeafe, a prac: 
tice fanctioned by great authorities and time, we were inclined 
think that no medicine but mercury would cure it. There was no 
biafs, no predileétion therefore, for this new medicine, no attach- 
ment to fyftem. But as the nitrous acid was fo refpectably recom- 
mended by yourfelf, this was a fufficient motive to make trial of its 
and nothing but the fuecefs that has attended its ufe, could authorize 
us to write in this manner to you, who are the beit entitled to the © 
earlieft communication.’ 

Many other communications introduced into this collection are 
highly valuable, though the acid does not appear to have been fo 
fucceisfully employed. In general, however, it has produced 
effects of one kind or another. 

On the whole, the ingenious editor thinks, that ‘ there is already, 
in favour of the nitrous acid, a far greater fullnefs and variety 0 
teftimony, than has ever been produced in favour of any of thofe 
other fubftances that have at various times been propofed as fubti- 
tutes for mercury.’ In his opinion it clearly follows from what has 
been obferved, ‘ that where the conftitution is broken, the habit 
feeble or fcrofulous, the cure fhould always be attempted by the 
aitrous acid, in preference to any other medicine.’ In 
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In order however to remove every {cruple refpecting the powers 
of this remedy, the editor has propofed a plan for collecting and 
rinting reports of it’s effedts ; communications for which are to be 
fent to Mr. Johnfon’s, St. Paul’s church-yard, London, as foon as 
may be after the commencement of the year 1798. 

By fuch a plan, he fuppofes, that in two years the knowledge of a 
century may be acquired. To affift inquirers the doctor has fug- 
gefted many ufeful hints and confiderations ; fome of which we fhall 
lay before the reader, as there may be practitioners who have not 
an opportunity of confulting thefe reports. 

p. $4.. © Whether,’ fays the editor, ‘ we adopt the obfolete, or 
the prevailing language concerning the operation of mercury, is 
thus far indifferent. It is eafy to conceive the great improbability, 
that a fingle power fhould be exclufively adequate to the removal of 
fiphylitic affe€tions. The fuppofition is contrary to the general 
tenour of our experience of nature. Moft of her productions ap- 
pear to be members of a feries. There is hardly any fubftance or 
agency, of which it can be averred, nec viget guithuam fimile aut fe- 
cundum. If mercury eliminate the venereal virus by the falivary 
glands, other untried bodies may eliminate it by the fame, or by 
other emunétories. But falivation not being effential, the curative 
operation is fuppofed to confit in contractions of veffels, nervous 
vibrations, or other actions of whofe quality or quantity we have no 
teft or meafure. It is, however, difficult to fuppofe mercury, and 
mercury only, capable of exciting them: and in whatever you 
make the operation of mercury to confift, an hundred modes or de- 
grees of action, each different from the other, and all from any mer- 
curials can produce, may be curative of fiphylis. Mercurials pro- 
bably produce other changes in the fyitem, befides thofe that fuper- 
fede the effects of venereal infection ; and fome of thefe chanres 
appear highly detrimental to certain conftitutions. When hurried 
fo as to produce violent falivation, mercurials are faid not to have 
cured fiphylis. 

‘ Let us, for an inftant, fappofe that mercurials and the newly 
tried {alts have a common operation, depending on oxygen. Now 
it is molt likely that there is a given quantity of oxygen gas, which 
if inhaled, would caufe the fame feverifhnefs that has been obferved 
to follow the ufe of the oxygenated muriate, viz. thirft, whitenefs 
of the tongue, quickened circulation, and fizy blood; or at leaft, 
the latter of thefe appearances. Will oxygea gas, fo affecting the 
fyftem, eure fiphylis? P. 105, part iii. of “« Confiderations on dirs,” 
a cafe of fiphylis is related, where oxygen gas was thought beneficial. 
But the circumftances are indiftinét, and I think the quantity of air 
too trifling for any effeét. Again, will mercurials and our falts co- 
Operate to a cure? Will half the necefiary quantity of a mercurial, 
joined to half the neceffary quantity of nitrous acid, or oxygenated 
Muriate, give the fame refult as the full quantity of either? From 
a paflage in Dr. Rutherford’s letter, there is room to furmife that 
they would. And fo they ought, if their aétion be identical, or 
if they owe their virtue folely tooxygen. We have not, it is true, 


fuch accuracy in medicine as to halve neceflary quantities or ae 
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but in 2 number of cafes a difference in the dofe fhould be fenfble 
if the {uppofition is juit. ; 
* Unlefs it be true, that very diverfified actions are capable of 
effecting a cure in fiphylis, it would feem, from other faéts, that no 
antifiphylitic remedy can owe its virtue to oxygen. The occafional 
efficacy of certain plants, as farfaparilla with mezereon, the aftra- 
galus exfcapus, &c. is ftrongly attelted. But how can the decoétion 
of a bitterifh, fub-aftringent root, fuch as that of the aftragalus, 
be imagined capable of oxygenating the fyftem? Nor indeed, have 
other plants, which have been faid to be ufeful in fiphylis, the fen. 
fible or chemical qualities of thofe fubftances that contain oxygen 
largely and loofely combined. I refer to thefe plants for the fake 
of illuftration; and would by no means be underftood to fpeak of 
them, as generally ufeful in venereal complaints. There are, I be- 
lieve, but few conftitutions in which any of the number will be 
found efficacious, even in the fecondary ftage of ues. But it feems 
fofficiently afcertained that there are fome (e. g. fee Girtanner’s 
Vener. Kraukh. i. Murray App. Med. vi. 83.) It is to be lamented, 
that a catalogue of thefe plants, accompanied with what evidence 
exifts of their powers, is not made out. For however difagreeable 
medicinal drenches may be, nine patients in ten would fwallow all 
the decoétions the furgeon can contrive, rather than endure the tor- 
tures of fecondary fiphylis.’ 
. ae The defign of the author is fo judicious and interefting, that we 
(Uh ie fhould hope pra¢titioners in every fituation would lend their aflit- 
* ance to promote it’s accomplifhment, in doing which they will find 
much advantage from confulting the obfervations and details com- 
prifed in this tract. 












































Arr. x1. Remarks on the Scurvy as it appeared among the Englifs 
Prifoners in France, in the Year 1795; with an Account of the 
Effedis of Opium in that Difeafe, and of the Methods proper to 
vender its Ufe more extenfive and ca/y; (written during his Con- 
finement in the Tower) by R.'T. Crosfeild, m. p. 8vo. 40 p. 
Ridgeway. 1797. 

Doctor Crosfeild it feems was one of the perfons tried in may 
1796, for a pretended plot to affaflinate the king by means of 4 
poifoned arrow ; and is here‘juftly grateful to the twelve honek 
men that pronounced his innocence. 

The medical part of the pamphlet appears to have been written 
curing the time of this confinement, and contains a plain, and 
we have no doubt, a juft account of what the author faw while 
he was engaged in adminiftering relief to his fick countrymen in 
France; but we have not obferved, that the doétor has advanced 
much that is new either in refpect to the caufes or the methods 
of treating the difeafe. He has indeed found opium mare {uc 
cefsful than many other practitioners in alleviating the fufferings 
of fcorbutic patients, but we do not find that in one inftance # 
totally eradicated the complaint. In the following cafe i cel 
tainly was of great utility. | 

P. 19+ * From théfe premifes,’ fays the author, ‘it was reafonable 
for me to conclude, that the only radical cure for the {curvy ~~ 
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be obtained not from medicine but from change of diet; yet that 
fome palliation might be expected from thofe means that could be 
ufed toincrzafe the appetite, joined with fuch as give what may be 
called artificial ffrength. Such are the feveral acids, bark, opium, 
wine, and ftrong liquors, taken in moderation ;_ but none of thefe 
could be fuppofed to do more than relieve for a few days: 

‘Before I had perfeétly fatisfied my own mind on the fubje&, an 
event, lefs the effect of defign than of accident, convinced me that 
I was not totally wrong. An old man havingfuffered intolerable 
pain, and loft the ufe of his legs by the fcurvy, took at night a 

ill of extraét. opii, to alleviate his tormeat. He was fo much 
relieved in his complaints, by this fingle dofe, that I gave him a 
few {mall pills, with dire&tions to take one three or four times a 
day: tomy great, and very pleafing furprize, not only his pains 
left him, but the ftiffnefs of his joints likewife; the blacknefs 
which had almoft completely furrounded the knee, in a great 
meafure difappeared; nor did I find any difficulty in keeping him 
fuficiently well, to remain on board, till we failed for England. 

‘Encouraged by this unexpected fuccefs, I proceeded to extend 
the fame practice to others in different ftates of the difeafe, till 
I afcertained the important fact, that opium, prudently admi- 
niltered, is capable of palliating, for many days, the mott urgent 
fymptoms of fea fcurvy, at leaft in its incipient ftate; and thus 
enabling the poor fufferers to hold out till perhaps fome hof- 
pitable fhore may afford the only radical cure—dry air, moderate 
exercife, and plentiful diet.’ 

On the prevention of the difeafe he thinks, that captain Cook 
has faid almoft every thing that is neceflary. The author has 
however ventured to add a few obfervations on the fame {fubjeét, 
and which we believe will be found uteful. 

Though the proportion of either hiftorical or praétical matter 
be not great, the medical reader will mect with many judicious 
reflections fcastered through this little tract. 

In an advertifement the author announces a tranflation of the 
genuine works of Hippocrates, with his life. 


Art. x11. Outlines of a Courfe of Lectures on Chemifiry. By T. 
Garnett, M.D. 8vo. 176 pages. Price 4s. fewed. Liverpool, 
M’Creery ; London, Cadell and Davis. 1797. 

In teaching a fcience of fo extenfive a kind as that of che- 
miltry, the utility of a full and clear explanation of the principal 
facts may be eafily conceived. This is the leading object of the 
prefent performance, which is wellarranged. It is, however, ob- 
vioully better calculated for thofe who attend the author's: lec- 
tures, and hear his explanations, than the general reader, though 
the latter may make ufe of it, and probably with advantage, as a 
mean of refrefhing his memory. 

As an example of the manner in which this text book is exe 
ecuted, we fhall lay before the reader the author’s obfervations 
on combuftion and refpiration, two proceffes which have a much 


greater refemblance than has been generally fuppofed. 
li 3 ry. 61, 
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p. 61.—' The following laws may be deduced from what has 
been faid concerning combuftion. : 

‘ 1. Combuition cannot take place without the prefence of 
oxygen. 

* 2. In every inftance of combuflion there is an abforption of 
oxygen. 

‘3. In the products of combuftion there is always an aug. 
mentation of weight, equal to the quantity of oxygen abforbed. 

‘ 4, In every initance of combuttion, light and heat are dif- 
engaged. | 

* The phenomena of combuftion may be diftinguifhed into thtee 
ftates, ignition, inflammation, and detonation. The firft takes 
place when the combuitible body is not in an aeriform ftate, nor 
capable of alfuming that flate; the fecond when the combuttible 
body in the form of vapour, or gas, comes in contact with ox- 
yen gas. The third isa fudden inflammation, which occafions 
a noiie by the inftantaneous formation of a vacuum. In the 
greateft number of inftances in which detonation takes place, 
this phenomenon is produced by the combuftion of hydrogen gas 
with oxygen. 

‘ When we coniider the phenomena of refpiration, we hall 
find them very analogous to thofe of combuftion. A candle will 
not burn, nor an animal live, in an exhaufted receiver. When 
@ candle is confined in a given quantity of atmofpheric air, it will 
burn only for a certain time ; and on examining the air in which 
it has burned, the oxygen gas is found te be all extracted, no- 
thing remaining but azotic gas, and a quantity of carbonic acid 
gas; in the fame manner, if an animal be confined ina given 
quantity of atmofpheric air, it will live only a fhort time, and the 
gir will have lot its oxygen, nothing remaining but azotic and 
carbonic acid gas. 

* A candle will burn, and an animal live much longer in pure 
oxygen gas, than in the fame quantity of atmofpheric air. 

‘ From confidering the phenomena attendant on refpiration, we 
may lay down the following general propofitions. | 

¢ 1. An animal cannot live unlefs it be fupplied with oxygen. 

‘ 2, Allanimals do not require air of the fame purity ; birds 
require air of greater purity than man, or animals which live 
upon the furtace of the earth; and thofe animals which live prin- 
cipally under ground, or which pafs the winter in a torpid itate, 
require an air much lefs pure than other animals. 

‘ 3. The mode of refpiration is different in different animals. 

‘ The air which has ferved for refpiration is found to contain 
a mixture of azotic and carbonic acid gas, with a {mall quanty 
of oxygen gas, and a confiderable quantity of water is thrown 
from the lungs in refpiration. ; 

‘ From a variety of facts it appears, that oxygen gas 18 dee 
compofed in the lungs during refpiration ; a part of the oxygen 
unites with the iron contained in the blood, and converts 3t.into 
an oxyd; another and greater portion unites with the carbon 


brought by the venous blood to the lungs, and forms carbonic 
> 5° acid 
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acid gas, while another portion of the oxygen unites with the 
hydrogen brought in the fame manner, and forms water. 

‘ A portion of this oxygen which unites with the iron and hye 
drogen, becomes fixed on thete fubitances, and gives out the 
heat which fupported it in a gafeous flare, while the remainder, 
forming carbonic acid gas, which has a lefs capacity for heat than 
oxygen gas, gives out a part of its caloric. Thus refpiration is 
the caufe of a continual extrication of heat in the lungs, which 
being conveyed by the blood to all parts of the body, is a cone 
fant fource of heat to the animal. We may therefore conider 
sefpiration as an operation in which oxygen gas is continually 
pafing from the gafeous to the concrete itate ; it will therefore 
give out at every inftant, the heat which it held in combination. 

‘ Thefe facts enable us to explain the reafon why an animal 
preferves nearly the fame temperature notwithftanding the va- 
rious changes which occur in the temperature of the furrounding 
atmofphere, which enables the human body to bear viciflitudes 
that would otherwife defiroy it- They likewife enable us to ace 
count for the difference of heat in different claffes of animals ; their 
heat being always proportioned to the quantity of oxygen gas 
which they decompofe. 

‘ Combuttion and refpiration are continually diminifhing the 
quantity of oxygen contained in the atmofphere; if therefore the 
wife author of nature had not provided for it’s continual repro- 
duction, the air mutt foon become too impure to fupport life; but 
vegetables abferb water and carbonic acid gas, which fubitances 
they decompofe, and appropriating the hydrogen of the former, 
and the carbon of the latter to their nourifhment, exhale the ox- 
ygen gas in a very pure ftate:—thus animals and vegetables work 
the one for the other, and by this admirable reciprocity, the at- 
mofphere is always kept fufficiently pure, and the equilibrium of 
its component parts conflantly maintained.’ 

From this paflage it will be fufficiently evident that the author's 
explanations are founded on the principles of the new chemittry. 


Art. x11t. An Effay on the Abufe of Spirituous Liquors; being an 
Attempt to exhibit, in its genuine Colours, its pernicious Effects upon 
the Property, Health, and Morals of the People, with Rules and 
Admonitions re{peing the Prevention and Cure of this great na- 
tional Evil, By A. Fothergill, M.p. F.R.S. SvO. 32 pages. 
Price 1s. Dilly. 1797. 

No writer has expofed the pernicious confequences of an im- 
proper indulgence in the ufe of fpirituous liquors with greater 
juiinefs of reprehenfion, than the ingenious author of the prefent 
tract. In various ways, and with much induftry, he has already 
indeed laboured to render this difgufting and deteftable habit 
lefs prevalent among the inhabitants of this kingdom; and ip the 
eflay before us, we meet with the fame zeal, and the fame anxiety 
to preferve the health and morals of the people from fuffering 
by the horrid custom of dram-drinking. 
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Art. xiv. 4 Syfem of comparative Anatomy and Phyfiology. By 
B. Harwood, m. p. F.k.s. abd F.sea. &c. Vol. 3. bafcic. I, 
Large 4to. 72 pages. 15 plates, Cambridge, Lunn; London, 
White. 1796. 

Waen this Syftem of comparative Anatomy and Phyfology 
was firft announced to the public, we had expectations of being 
prefented with an ufeful and interefting work, as the fubject opened 
an extentive field for the exercife of ingenious difquitition, and 
curious obfervation. Judging from the fafeiculus now before us, 
we cannot however fay, that in the execution the Cambridge pro- 
feffor of anatomy has approached that point of practical utility, 
which we had reafon to expect from his fituation, and confequent 
opportunities of refearch. 

The deferiptions are in general much too confined to afford a 
fufficient view of many of the objects of his inquiry, and the 
anatomical invelfligations frequently too few for the decifion of 
the opinions that are embraced. The ttock of information, that 
is contained in this part, is indeed extremely f{mall, and very little 
of it new. On {ubjects fo interefting and important as thofe of 
the brain and organs of fenfe, we mutt confefs ourfelves difap- 
pointed in not finding fomething more than a mere dry detail of 
what has been defcribed by different anatomical and phyfiological 
inquirers. 

Though it is a conclufion made by other anatomifts, as well 
as our author, that earth-worms, leeches, and fome of thofe that 
are termed imperfect animals, are deftitute of brain, we cannot 
think it altogether philofophical ; fince by poffeffing the power of 
moving, and fenfe of feeling, they feem at Jeaft to have jomething 
that ferves the purpofe of brain, although it may not exift in the 
common forms. The profeflor has not given us any fatisfactory 
reafon for this, any more than for another, viz. that mtellect 
would feem to depend rather on the fize of the whole, than the 
number of the parts of the brain, It’s being found more divided 
in fifhes does not appear to us to prove any fuch thing. The 
doctor’s aflertion would have had more weight, if it had refled 
upon the examination of animals, that approached nearer to man 
in fagacity. , 

On the purpofes of the great quantity of blood circulating 
through the brain in man, doctor H. obferves: p. 8. 

* The quantity of blood, circulating through the brain, has 
attracted the notice both of ancient and modern anatomifis ; and 
though their calculations difagree, it is allowed by all, to be much 
more than proportionate to the mafs through which it circu- 
lates. This circumflance has induced fome authors to defenbe 
the brain as one large gland, of which the nerves are to be con- 
hidered as excretory ducis. Their opinion is not fupported by 
reafon, analogy, or experiment: a work of greater importance 1s 
nertormed by the brain, than the mere feparation of fomething 
rom the blood. Why then is fo large a portion of this effential 
fluid directed thither ? This queftion has not hitherro, and pot- 
Gbly never will receive a fatistadtory anfwer. Though a large 

determination of blood to the brain 1s indifpenfably neceffary * 
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revent deliguium, yet the proper quantity cannot be much ex- 
ceeded without confiderable danger. And not only the quantity, 
but the velocity of the circulating fluid i$ limited. , Beyond a 
certain point an excels or deficiency of either is fatal. 

This is, in fact, faying nothing. The profeflor might as well 
have told us, at once, that he did not know any thing about it, 

In refpect to the nerves, his conclufions are thefe: Pp. 10, 

‘ The nerves, which proceed immediately from the brain, are 
greater or fmaller, as the fenfe, to which they are fubfervient, is 
more or lefs acute; with little, if any, reference to the fize of the 
brain itfelf, or of the animal to which they belong * ; fo that by 
infpecting thefe nerves only, the anatomift may be enabled to 
form a very probable conjecture of the comparative excellence of 
all the fenies with which an animal is endowed. 

¢ The nerves, which derive their origin from the {pinal marrow, 
have a twofold office afligned to them by nature; they not only 
conititute the univerfal fenfe of feeling, but are likewife the 
indifpenfable agents of all animal action, whether voluntary or 
involuntary. heir exiftence is manifefled in the minuteit portion 
of the largeft body ; and as the neceflity of feeling, or perform- 
ine certain functions of the animal economy, and of poffefing 
the power of locomotion, is common to creatures of every dimen 
fion, the magnitude of thefe nerves bears no certain proportion 
to the lize of the brain, and is regulated only by the balk of the 
animal.’ 

On the human nofe we alfo meet with an opinion, that has not 
been generally maintained by other anatomitts. The author thinks 
it probable, that the foft thick membrane, lining the internal parts 
of the nofe, receives the ransifications of the olfaciory nerves in 
that part ouly, which covers the internal zaes properly fo called, 

The reafons, which have induced the doctor to draw this con- 
clufion, are the following: Pp. 15. 

‘ 1ft. The branches of the nerves have been traced fo far by 
Hunter, Monro, and other anatomifts, but no farther. It mutt 
therefore be doubtful, at leaft, whether they extend to the conti- 
nuation of the membrane, in the furrounding cavities or finufes. 

‘ 2nd. If the external apertures of the nole be obftructed, we 
have very little, if any perception of feents, although the air has 
free accefs by the poiterior openings +t, From which we may infer, 
that the odoriferous particles muft not only come into contact 





‘ * The optic nerve pafing to the comparatively fmall eye of 
the elephant, is no larger than the nerve goivg to the human 
eye; but the nerves which arife from the medulla /pinalis are in 
proportion to the fize of the animal.’ 

* + Apimals,-who are under the neceflity of providing for their 
fubfiftence by the faculty of {melhing, conttantly breathe through 
the nofe; which habit being natural to them, it is with great 
confiraint and difficulty, that they can refpire through the mouth, 
When the nofe is forcibly held. Let any one try the experi- 
ment of holding a dog’s nofe, and he will be convinced of the 
truth of this obfervation.’ 
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with, but be applied fucceffively, and in current to the membrane 
before fenfation is produced. Now as the fnu/es communicate 
with no other part than the noftril, each of them by a fingle 
aperture, and that a fmall one, it ts not poffible to conceive, that 
the ftream of air, diverted from its natural coufe, fhould make 


2 circuit of the cavity, at the fame inftant paffing, and repafiing, * 


in oppofite diretions, through the narrow channel. 

¢ 3d. When fneezing is produced by any preternatural fimulus 
en the olfactory nerves, it may be fufpended by preffure on the 
external alx of the nofe. This preffure affects the internal xares, 
not the cavities. 

¢ 4th. The peculiarities of ftructure, which, in other animals 
extend the furface of the olfatory membrane, are diftine& from, 
and unconneéted with the finufes.’ 

Turning from this fubject, in man, the profeffor proceeds to the 
quadrupeds of the clafs mammalia, and examines the confor- 
mation of their nofe and olfactory bones, on the latter of which 
he fuppofes the acutenefs of the fenfe of {mell principally to 
depend. He here marks the ftructure, which differs materially 
in the different tribes, while in the fame tribe the general ree 
femblance is rong; * yet,’ fays he, ‘ in each fpecies certain pe- 
culiarities are difcoverable, which probably conftitute their feveral 
degrees of fagacity.’ 

The olfactory organs in birds, fifhes, and the amphibia are 
afterwards examined and defcribed with tolerable accuracy, in the 


animals which the author has noticed, but thefe are by no means | 


numerous. In the profeffor’s remarks on thefe organs in the 
different claffes of animals, we meet with many important facts 
and conclufions ; but few that have not been obferved by other 
inguirers in the fame track. 

On the whole, we cannot perceive that, in the materials which 
conftitute the prefent fa/ciculus, the doctor has employed any’ 
extraordinary indufiry of anatomical inveftigation, or exercifed 
much ingenuity of refearch. The price of the work, however, 
demands exertion in both thefe refpects. 

Five fhillings is charged for the Jetter-pre/s of each fa/fciculus, 
which in the prefent amounts to about feventy pages. ‘The work, 
when completed, will confift of ten fafcicul:. 

The places, which are very well engraved, are offered to fub- 
fcribers at 3]. 3s. 
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Art. xv. A Hiftory of Inventions and Difcoveries. By John Beck- 
mann, public Profeffor of Economy in the Univerfity of Got- 
tingen. Tranflated from the German, by W. Johniton. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 1420 pages. Price 11. 1s. in boards, Bell, Oxford-ftreet. 
1797+ 
Ir is probably a tak of much greater difficulty than the general 

reader may be aware of, to trace faccefsfally the periods, at which 


different inventions and difcoveries have been made in the arts; “ 
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it certainly requires more perfeverance, induftry, and refearch, as 
well as a greater variety of knowledge, than may be fufficient fora 
judicious execution of many other performances, We have there- 
fore great pleafure in finding, that the arduous inquiry has been une 
dertaken by fo accurate an obferver and fo ablea {cholar as profeffor 
Beckmann. 

Of the origin of the arts in the eaftern parts of the world our in- 
formation is extremely limited; we indeed know little more, than 
that the firft traces of them are to be met with in thofe nations, and 
that they were thence conveyed to the greeks and the romans. It is, 
confequently, from the important writings of the former, and the 
preferved details of the latter, that the hiftorian muft glean much 
of the materials, which are neceflary for a work of the prefent kind, 
But even, in thefe fources, he will frequently meet with difappoint- 
ment, or perplexing uncertainty, for it is unqueftionably true, as 
the tranflator has well obferved, that ‘ the pen of hiftory has been 
more employed in recording the crimes of ambition and the ravage 
of conquerors, than in bay harvs the remembrance of thofe, who, 
by improving fcience and the arts, contributed to increafe the con- 
veniences of life, and to heighten its enjoyments.’ 

So little has hitherto been attempted in refpe@ to forming a 
Hiftory of Inventions and Difcoveries, that even the periods, at which 
many of a comparatively recent date were made. are by no means 
marked with any degree of certainty ; of others the inventors names 
are unknown or difputed ; and to fome the claims of different coun- 
tries are but very imperfe@ly determined. 

Under thefe circumftances, we apprehend, no one can doubt the 
utility of fuch a hiftory as the prefent, efpecially as it has been 
accomplifhed by a gentleman whofe fituation was, in fo many re- 
fpects, peculiarly favourable for the kinds of inveftigation that were 
requifite in it’s compilation. 

Of the original work the tranflator tells us that the author with 
great modefty gives it, pref. Pp. 1x.—* the title of only Collections 
towards a Hiffory of Inventions: but as he has carefully traced out 
the rife and progrefs of all thofe objects which form the fubjeé& of 
his enquiry, from the earlieft periods of their being known, as far 
as books fupplied information, and arranged his matter in chrono- 
logical order, the original title may admit, without being liable to 
much criticifm, of the {mall variation adopted in the tranflation. 
The author, indeed, has not in thefe volumes comprehended every 
invention and difcovery, but he has given an account of a great 
many, moft of them very important; and it is not improbable that 
his labours in this refpeét may be continued. Should that be the 
cafe, and fhould the prefent work be favourably received, the reft 
of the original, when a fufficiency is publifhed to form another 
volume, will be tranflated, and prefented to the public in the like 
manner.’ F 

In regard to the tranflator, we have but little to obferve; he ap- 
‘wh fo far as we are enabled to judge, to have performed his la- 

Orious tafk with fufficient fidelity iad iedamment like many other 
ufeful labourers in the fame field, he indeed fometimes leflens the 
werit of his tranflation, by adhering too clofely to the idioms of the 
original. 
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original. Of this fault it would be eafy to point out many inftances 
but in a tranflation, that in other refpedts feems fo well executed, 
we think it unneceflary, and, in fact, of too little importance to be 
noticed in fo particular a way. The firft volume begins with an 
account of the invention of italian book-keeping and its different 
applications ; but the author is not fo full on this as on many other 
fubjeéts, fome of which are, perhaps, of far lef{s importance, 
Uncer the head * Odometer’ we meet with fome anecdotes of the 
life of a mechanic of very uncommon talents, but which, we believe, 
are little known to the englifh reader. ‘They are thefe: 

Vol. 1. p. 15.—* Hohlfeld was born of poor parents, at Hen. 
nerndorf, in the mountains of Saxony, in 1711. He learned the 
trade of lace-making at Drefden, and early difcoyered a.turn for 
mechanics by confruéting various kinds of clocks. From Drefden 
he removed to Berlin to follow his occupation. As he was an ex- 
cellent workman, and invented feveral machines for fhortening his 
Jabour, he found fufficient time to indulge his inclination for me- 
chanics; and he made there, at the fame time that he parfued his 
ufual bufinefs, air-guns and clocks. 

« In the year 1748 he became acquainted with the celebrated 
Sulzer, at whofe defire he undertook the conftruction of a machine 
for noting down any piece of mufic when played on a harpfichord, 
A machine of this kind had been before invented by Mr. Von 
Unger; but Hohlfeld, from 2 very imperfect defcription, com- 
picted one without any other affiftance than that of his own genius, 
Of this machine, now in poffeffion of the academy of fciences at 
Berlin, Sulzer gave a figure, from which it was afterwards con- 
firuced in England. ‘This ingenious picce of mechanifm was uni- 
verfally approved, though feveral things may .be wanting to render 
it complete; but no one was fo generous as to indemnify the aru 
for his expences, or to reward him for his labour. 

« About the year 1756, the prufiian minifter, count de Podewils, 
took him into his fervice, chiefly for the purpofe of conftructing 
water-works in his magnificent gardens at Gufow. There he in- 
vented. his we!!l-known threfhing-mill, and another for chopping 
firaw more expeditioufly. He alfo difplayed his talent for invention, 
by conitructing a machine, which, being faftened to a carriage, in- 
dicates the revolutions made by the wheels. Such machines had 
been made before, but his far exceeded every thing of the like 
kind. Having loft this machine by a fire, he invented another, 
fil] fimpler, which was fo contrived as to be buckled between the 
{polzes of the wheel. This piece of mechanifm was in the poffefhon 
of Sulzer, who ufed it on his tour, and found. that it anfwered the 
intended purpole. 

« In the year 1765, when the prefent duke of Conurland, thea 
hereditary prince, refided at Berlin, he paid a vifir. to Hohlfeld, 
and endeavoured to prevail on him to go to Courland, by sig 
him a penfion of 800 rix-dollars; but this ingenious man was 10 
contented with his condition, and fo attached to his friends, that 
he would not, merely for felf-intereft, quit Berlin. His Bly 
however, obtained for him a penfion of 150 dollars from the 


king.’ «poses 
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« Befides the before-mentioned machines, he conftru&ed, occa- 
fonally, feveral ufeful models. Among thefe were a loom fer 
weaving figured ftuffs, fo contrived that the weaver had no need 
for a y thing to fhoot through the woof; a pedometer for putting 
in the pocket; a convenient and fimple bed for a fick perfon, which 
was of fuch a nature that the patient, with the fmallcf ftrength, 
could at any time raife or lower the breait, and when neceflary 

snvert the bed into a fool; and a carriage fo formed, that if the 
horfes took frieht, or ran away, the perfon in it could, by a fingle 
puth, loofen the pole, and fet them at liberty. The two lat modeis 
have been loft. 

« Every machine that this fingular man faw, he altered and im. 

roved in the fimpleft manner. All his own inftruments he made 
Patel and repaired them when damaged. But as he was fonder 
of inventing than of following the plans of others, he made them 
in fuch a manner that no one except himfelf could ufe them. Se- 
veral of his improvements were, however, imitated by common 
workmen, though in a very clumfy manner. It is worthy df re- 
mark, that he never beftowed ftudy upon any thing; but when he 
had once conceived an idea, he immediately executed it. Hecom- 
prehended, in a moment, whatever was propofed; and, at the 
fame time, faw how it was to be accomplified. He could, there- 
fore, tell in an inftant whether a thing was pratticable: if he 
thought it was not, no perfuafion or offer of money could induce 
him to attempt it. He never purfued chimeras, like thofe me- 
chanics who have not had the benefit of education or infru&tion: 
and though this may be afcribed to the intercourfe he had with great 
mathematicians and philofophers, there is every reafon to believe, 
that he would have equally guarded againft them, even if he had 

uicknefs of apprehenfion 


rf 


i 
not enjoyed that advantage. The fame q 
which he manifefted in mechawics, he fhewed alfo in other things. 
His obfervations on moft fubjecis were judicious, and peculiar to 
himfelf; fo that it may be faid, without exaggeration, that he was 
born with a philofophical mind. 

‘ With regard to his moral character, he was very diferent from 
thofe of the fame clafs. Though he flill retained fomething of the 
manners of his former condition, his mild and civil deportment 
rendered his company and converfation agreeable. He poffefied a 
good heart, and his life was fober and regular. Though he was 
every day welcome at the beft tables, he ftaid for the moft part at 
home, through choice; went to market for his own provifions, 
which he cooked himfelf; and was as contented over his humble 
mea! as Curius was over his turnips. ; 

‘ A little before his death, he had the pleafure of feeing a curious 
harpfichord he had made, and which was purchafed by his pruffian 
majefty, placed in an elegant apartment in the new palace at 
Potfdam. As he had for fome time negleéed this inftrament, the 
too yreat attention which he beftowed on putting it in order, con- 
tributed not a little to bring on that difeafe which at laft proved 
fatalto him. His clock having become deranged during his illnefs, 
he could not be prevented, notwithftanding the admonition of his 
friend and phyfician Dr. Stahls, from repairing it.. Clofe applica- 
tien 
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tion occafioned fome obftructions which were not obferved till tog 
fate; and, an inflammation taking place, he died, in the year 
1771, at the houfe of count de Podewils, in the 6oth year of his 
age.’ 

od tracing the rife of the art of refining gold and filver ores, 
by means of quick filver, profeffor B. remarks, that, although the frf 
ufe of this fubftance is generally confidered as a fpanith invention, 
difcovered about the middle of the fixteenth century ; it is evident 
from Pliny, ‘ that the ancients were acquainted with amalgama, and 
its ufe, not only for feparating gold and filver from earthy particles, 
but alfo for gilding.’ 

In the account of the introduction of tulips into Europe, and the 
tulipomania that fucceeded in Germany and the Netherlands, there 
are many itriking examples of the exceffive folly and weaknefs, as 
well as the avarice, of mankind. During this rage a particular 
{pecies of this flower, called femper augujtus, frequently fold for z000 
florins ; and it once happened, that there were only two roots of it 
to be had, the one at Amiterdam, and the other at Harlem. Fora 
fingle root of this fpecies, under thefe circumftances, we are told, 
that one perfon agreed to give 4000 florins, together with a new 
Carriage, two gray horfes, and a complete harnefs; and another 
twelve acres of land. Thofe who were not pofleffed of ready money 
even pledged their moveable and immoveable goods, hoafe and 
land, cattle and clothes. 

On the canary-bird, and on argol a weed ufed in dyeing, we have 
much ufeful and interefting matter; but on magnetic cures we have re- 
marked nothing but what is very generally known. The article 
Secret Poifon alfo prefents the reader with much curious informa- 
tion, but of the moft difgufting caft. Of the origin of the invention 
of bellows, which is unqueftionably very old, the profeffor has not 
fupplied much fatisfattory elucidation. ‘The invention of wooden 
bellows he, however, and we believe juftly, afcribes to the germans. 
The defcription of them is thus given: Pp. 106. 

‘ The whole machine confifts of two boxes placed the one upon 
the other, the uppermoft of which can be moved up and down upon 
the lower one, in the fame manner as the lid of a {nuff-box, which 
has a hinge, moves up and down when it is opened or fhut ; but the 
fides of the uppermoft box are fo broad as to contain the lower one 
between them, when it is raifed to its utmoft extent. Both boxes 
are bound together, at the fmalleft end, where the pipe 1%, by a 
ftrong iron bolt. It may readily be comprehended, that when both 
boxes fit each other exatily, and the upper one is raifed over the 
under one, which is in a ftate of reft, the fpace contained by both 
will be increafed ; and confequently more air will rufh in through 
the valve in the bottom of the lower one: and when the upper box 
is again forced down, this air will be expelled through the pipe. 
The only difficulty is to prevent the air, which forces its way ™ 
from efcaping any where elfe than through the pipe ; for it isnotto 
be expected that the boxes will fit each other fo clofely as to prevent 
entirely the air from making its way between them. This difficulty, 
however, is obviated by the following fimple and ingenious me 
thod. On the inner fides of the uppermoft box there are pla 
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moveable flips of wood, which, by means of metal {prings, are 
prefled to the fides of the other box, and fill up the fpace between 
them. As thefe long flips of wood might not be fufficiently pliable 
to fuffer themfelves to be prefied clofe enough; and as, though 
planed perfecily ftraight at firit, they would, in time, become 
warped in various directions, incifions are made in them acrofs 
through their whole length, at the diffance of from fifteen :o 
eighteen inches from each other, fo as to leave only a fmall fpace 
in their thicknefs, by which means they acquire fufficient pliability 
to be every where preffed clofe enough to the fides.’ 

The fubjeét of coaches is treated in an able manner, and fhows, 
with much clearnefs, the progreflive advances of this kind of luxury 
in different nations. 

The invention of the fpeaking trumpet has been by fome given 
to Kircher ; but, fays our author, ep. 164.—‘* When I uniteall the 
evidence in favour of Kircher, it appears to be certain that he 
made known and employed the ear-trumpet earlier than the portable 
{peaking-trumpet; that he, however, approached very near to the 
invention of the latter, but did not caufe one to be conftructed 
before fir Thomas Morland, to whom the honour belongs of having 
firft brought it to that ftate as to be of real ufe.’ 

This is on the authority of the jefuit De Lanis, who has ably en- 
deavoured to fettle the difpute. 

The origin of the diving-bell feems to be traced with tolerable 
accuracy ; but the profeffor has not defcribed the improvements of 
this bell fince the time of Dr. Halley. 

Some of the author’s obfervations on fealing wax are too inte~ 
refting to be pafled over without notice. 

p.214. ‘In Europe,’ fays he, ‘as far as I know, wax has been every 
where ufed for fealing fince the earlieft ages. Writers on diplo- 
matics, however, are not agreed whether yellow or white wax was 
firt employed ; but it appears that the former, on account of its 
low price, muit have been firft and principally ufed, at leaft by 
private perfons. It is probable, alfo, that the feals of diplomas were 
more durable when they confifted of yellow wax ; for it is certain 
that white wax, which lofes a great part of its inflammable fubitance, 
is more brittle, and much lefs durable. Many feals alfo may at 
prefent be confidered white which were at firft yellow; for not only 
does wax highly bleached refume, in time, a dirty yellow colour, 
but yellow wax alfo, in the courfe of years, lofes fo much of its co- 
lour 23 to become almoft like white wax. ‘This perhaps may account 
for the oldeft feals appearing to be of white, and the more modern 
of yellow wax. Thefe, however, are conjectures which I fubmit, 
with deference, to the determination of thofe verfed in diplomatics, 

‘ In the courfe of time, fealing-wax was coloured om ; anda 
good deal later, at leaft in Germany, but not before the fourteenth 
century, it was coloured green, and fometimes black. I find it re- 
marked that blue wax never appears on diplomas; and I may, in- 
deed, fay, it is impoffible it fhould appear ; for the art of giving 
a biue colour to wax has never yet been difcovered; and in old 
books, fuch as that of Wecker, we find no receipt for that purpofe. 


Later authors have pretended to give directions how to communi- 
cate 
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cate that colour to wax, but they are altogether faife; for vegetable 
dies, when united with wax, become greenifh, fo that the way a). 
mof refembles the hip-ftone; and earthy colours do not combine 
with it, but, in melting, fall again to the bottom. A feal of bite 
wax, not coloured blue merely on the outer furface, would be as 
great a rarity in the arts as in diplomatics, and would afford matter 
of fpeculation for our chemifts; but I can give them no hopes that 
fach a thing can ever be produced. The empetor Charles v in the 
year 1524 granted to Dr. Stockamar, of Nuremberg, the privilege 
of ufing blue wax in feals: a favour like that conferred, in 1704, 
on the mannfactories in the principality of Halberftadt and the 
county of Reinftein, to make indigo from minerals. It was, certainly, 
as difhcult for the do@tor to find blue wax for feals, as for the pro- 
prietors of thefe manufactories to difcover indigo in the earth. 

¢ Much later are impreffions made on pafte or deugh, which per- 
haps covld not be employed on the ancient parchment or the linén 
covers of letters, though in Pliny’s time the paper then in ufe was 
joined together with flour pafte. Proper diplomas were never fealed 
with wafers ; and in the matchlefs diplomatic colleétion of H. Gat- 
terer there are no wafer feals much above two hundred years old. 
From that collection I have now in my poffeffion one of thefe feals, 
around the impreffion of which is the following infcription, Secretam 
civium in Ulmia, 1474; but it is only a new copy of a very old im- 
prefiion. Kings, however, before the invention of fealing-wax, 
were accuftomed to feal their letters with this pafte.’ 

On corn-mills we have mach valuable refearch; this fubjeé, as 
weil as chat of alum, is handled at confiderable length. 

Falconry being now laid afide, is confequently become a fabjeét 
of little importance ; but the fellowing paffage is curious, as it fhows 
on what flight grounds the changes of particular cuftoms depends. 

P. 331.—* In none of the fports of the field have the fair fex 

artaken fo much as in faleorry. The ladies formerly kept hawks, 
in which they greatly delighted, and which were as much fondled 
by thofe who wifhed to gain their favour as lap-dogs are at pre- 
fent*. What tended principally, however, to bring it into difufe, 
was the invention of gunpowder. After that, hawks were dil- 
carded, and the whole enjoyment of fowling was confined to fhooting. 
Lefs fkill and labour was indeed required in this new exercife; 
but the ladies abandoned the pleafures of the chace, ‘becaufe they 
difapproved of the ufe of fire-arms, which were attended both with 
alarm and danger.’ r 

It is extremely probable, from the writings of different periods, 
that feveral kinds of inftrements, for the purpofe of meafuring time, 
were invented, and made nfe of, previous to the introduction ( 
clocks and watches. The early occurrence of the term 4orelegia in 
cifferent authors, in the opinion of the hon. Daines Barrington, from 
whom this article is chiefly taken, is, however, a circumftance 


a 





«© Mémoires fur ?ancisrme chevalerie, par M. de la Curne de Saintes 
Palaye. Paris 1759—-1781. 3 vol. 1zmo. tom. iii. p. 183. Int 
work may be found many anecdotes refpedting the tafte of the 
ladies for the fports of the Seid, in the ages of chivalry.’ 
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little importance, as it evidently, he thinks, fignified a dial as welt 
as a clock. 

P. 442.— ‘ Dante,’ fays Mr. B., ¢ feems to be the firft author who 
hath intro rai ced the mention of an Bite’ ich t! hat firuck the iis and 


oh4ad 


Indi come Kesbbebhed che ne chiam?, 
Nel hora che ta {pofa d’Idio farge, 
Amattinar lo fofo, perche l’ami. 


Dante was born in 1265, and died in 1321, aged fifty-feven; 
triking clocks ther efore could not have been very uncommon in 
ltialy, at the latter end of the thirteeth century or the beginning of 
the fourteenth.’ 

There are many other fabjeéts in this volume, which we have 
pafied over, but which are not lefs important or lefs ufeful than 
thofe that are noticed. 

In the fecond volume, the articles are equally numerous and 
pot lefs valuable; we cannot, however, take notice of many of 
them. 

On the invention of chimneys the author has beftowed confider- 
able induttry and retearch, and on the whole not without fome 
fuccefs. The various paflages that have been quoted from the 
greek writers, piofeflor B. thinks, inflead of fhowing, that the 
houfes of the ancients were built with chimneys, rather prove 
the contrary; efpecially if what the roman authors have ad- 
vanced on the fubject be alfo attended to. 

To the objections that may be made on the fcore of the word 
caminus fignitying a chimneys. our author anfwers 

Vol. 11. p. 77 —* Caminus fignitied, as far as I have been able 
to learn, firft a chemical or metallurgic furnace, in which a crue 
cible was placed for melting and refining metals. It fignified alfo 
afinith’s forge. It fignified likewife, without doubt, a hearth, or, 
as we calle at prefent, a chimney, which ferved for warming the 
apartment in which it was conitructed ; and for that purpole port- 
able ftoves or fire-pans were alfo employed. Thefe were cither 
tilled with burning coals, or wood was lighted in them, and, 
when burned to coal, was carried into the apartment. In all thefe, 
however, there appears no trace of a chimney.’ 

The methods of warming apartments cmployed by the ancients 
are alia adduced in fupport of the author’s opinion. 

‘ But,’ fays the profeffor, Vol. 11, P. 99,—* though the great 
antiqui tv of chimneys is not uputers too little information has 
been collected to enable us to determine, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, the period when they farft came into ufe. Ifit be true, as 
Du Ca inge, Voflius and others affrn that apartments called ca- 
minate were apartments with chituingys, thefe muit, indeed, be 
very old; for that word occurs fo early as the year 1069, ‘and 
perhaps artins *; but itis always fous -ouneéted in fuch a man- 
Mer as cc radicts entirely the veh = athcation. Papias the 
sammarian, who wrote about lost, € . ‘ains the word fumarium 
by Cami inns per Gucin exit fumus; and Jo nnes de Janua, a monk, 
Who about 1268 wrote his Carholitoz, printed at Venice, fays 

VOL.XxvVI, a Epicaue 
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Epicauftorium, infirumentum quod fit Super ignem cauffa emitengs 
umum, But thefe fumaria and epicaufforia.may have becn pipes 
by which the fmoke, as is the cafe in our vent-furnaces, was 
cet" Si through the neareft wall or window: at any rate this 
expreffion, with its explanations, can afford no certain proof that 
chimneys are fo old; efpecially as later writers give us reafon to 
believe the contrary. Riccobaldus de Ferrara, Galvano Fiamma 
or Flamma, a dominican monk from Milan, who died in 1344 
rofeffor at Pavia, and Giovanni de Muflis, who about 1388 wrote 
Ps Chronicon Placentinum, and all the writers of the fourteenth 
eentury, feem cither to have been unacquainted with chimneys, 
or to have confidered them as the newelt invention of luxury. 

* That there were no chimneys in the tenth, twelfth and thir. 
teenth centuries, feems to be proved by the fo called ignitevium, 
or pyritegium, the curfeu-bell of the englifh, and covvre-fex of the 
French. In the middle ages, as they are termed, people made 
fires in their houfes in a hole or pit in the centre of the floor, un- 
der an opening formed in the roof; and when the fire was burnt 
out, or the family went to bed at night, the hole was fhut bya 
cover of wood. In thofe periods a law was almott every where 
eftablifhed, that the fire fhould be extinguifhed at a certain time 
in the evening; that the cover fhould be put over the fire-place,; 
and that all the family fhould retire to reft, or at leaft be at home. 
The time when this pught to be done was fignified by the ring- 
ing of a'bell. William the conqueror introduced this law into 
England in the year 1068, and fixed the zgnitegivm at {even im the 
evening, in order to prevent nocturnal aflemblies; but this law 
was abolifhed by Henry Iin 1100. From this ancient practice 
has arifen, in my opinion, a cuftom in Lower Saxony of faying, 
when people with to go home fooner than the company choole, 
that they hear the dirgerglocke, burgher’s bell. ‘The ringing of 
the curfeu-bell gave rife alfo to tne prayer-bell, as it was called, 
which has ftill been retained in fome protefiant countries. Pope 
John xxrit, with a view to avert certain apprehended misfortunes, 
which rendered his life uncomfortable, gave orders that every 
perfon, on hearing the ignitegium, fhould repeat the Ave Maria 
three times, When the appearance of a comet and a dread of the 
turks afterwards alarmed all Chriftendom, Pope Calixtus 111 i 
creafed thefe periodical times of prayer by ordering the prayer 
bell to be rung alfo at noon.’ 

The oldeft certain account of chimneys he conceives to occur 
in the year 1347, which is on an infcription that either does oF 
did exift at Venice ; and which fays, that many chimneys (molti 
camini) were thrown down by an earthquake. j 

On this fubject the reader will find many more curious and in- 
terefting obfervations and refle@tions, as well as on thofe of qua-_ 
—— kermes, wire-drawing, faddles, ftirrups, floating of wood, 

Cc. . 

The article butter, which clofes this volume, is ably inveltis 
gated, and from the whole of his inquiry the learned author con- 
cludes, that it is neither a grecian nor a roman invention ; but 


that the greeks were made acquainted with it by the thians, the 
g acquainted with st by TT nice 
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thracians, and the phrygians; and the romans, by the people of 
Germany. He alfo fuppofes, that even after they knew the art of 
making it, it was only employed as an ointment in their baths, 
and particularly in medicine. We fhall infert the following re- 
marks on this fubject, as probably new. Vol. 11, p. 414. 

‘It appears to me,’ fays the author, ‘ by the information which 
I have here colleéted from the ancients, that at the period when 
thefe authors wrote, people were not acquainted with the art of 
making butter fo clean and fo firm as that which we ufe on our 
tables. On the contiary, I am fully periuaded that it was rather 
in an oily ftate, and almoi iiquid. They all fpeak of butter as 
of fomething fluid. The moderns cut, knead, and fpread butters 
but the ancients poured it vut as one pours out oil. Galen tells usy 
that, to make foot of butter, the butter muft be poured intoa 
lanp. Had the ancients ufed in their lamps hard or folid butter, 
as our miners uic callow in the lamps that iupply them with light 
under ground, they would not have made choice of the expreflion 
to pour owt. We are told that the elephants drank butter; and 
liguid butter muft have been very tamiliar to the greek tranilators 
of the facred Scriptures, when they cou! mention it as flowing 
in fireams. Hecateus, quoted by Atheneus, calls the butter 
with which the pxonians anointed themfelves, oil of milk. Ca- 
faubon obferwes on this pafflage, that the author makes ule of 
thefe words, becaufe butter was then employed inftead ot oil, and 
{fpoken of in the like manner, as was the cafe with fugar, which 
was at firft confidered to be a kind of honey, becaufe it was 
equally {weet and could be applied to the fame purpofes. Hip- 
pocrates, on the like grounds, calls fwine’s feam, fwine’s oil. 
This explanation I fhould readily adopt, did not fuch expreflions 
refpecting butter, as one can apply only to fluid bodies, occur 
every where without exception. In warm countries, indeed, 
butter may be always in a liquid ftate; but I am of opinion that 
the ancients in general did not know by means of kneading, wafh- 
ing and falting, to render their butter fo firm and clean as we 
have it at prefent. On this account it could not be long kept or 
tranfported, and the ufe of it muft have been very much limited.’ 

The third volume contains twenty-two articles, among which, 
lending houfes, chemical names of metals, book-cenfors, carp, 
mirrors, foap, artificial ice, lighting ftreets, &c. are very curious, 
and examined with much induttry and learning. 

On glafs-cutting we have noticed fome valuable remarks, but 
thofe on etching may perhaps be more intereiting tathe general 
reader. 

Vol. 111, r. 229.——¢ As that acid which diffolves filiceous earth, 
and alfo ylafs, was firft difcovered in the year 1771, by Scheele 
the chemiit, in fparry fluor, one might imagine that the art of 
engraving with it upon glafs could not be older. It has indeed 
been made known by many as a new invention; but it can be 
proved that it was difcovered fo early as the year 1670, by the 
before-mentioned artift Henry Schwanhard. We are told, that 
fome aqua regia having fallen by accident upon his fpectacles, 
the glafs was corroded by it; and that he thence learned to make 


aliquid by which he could etch writing and figures upon plates 
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of glafs. How Schwanhard prepared this liquid I find no where 
mentioned ; but, at prefent, we are acquainted with no other acid 
but that of fparry fluor which will corrode every kind of elafs. 
and it is very probable that his preparation-was the fame as that 
known to fome artiits asa fecret in 1721. The inventor, how- 
ever, employed it to a purpofe ditierent trom that for which it is 
ufed at prefent. 

* At prefent the glafs is covered with a varnifh, and thofe 
figures which one intends to etch are traced out through it; 
but Schwanhard, when the figures were formed, covered them 
with varnith, and then by his liquid corroded the glafs around 
them; fo that the figures, which remained {mooth and clear, ap- 
peared, when the varmifh was removed, raifed from a dim or dark 
brown. He, perhaps, adopted this method in order to rende 
his invention different from the art known long betore of cutting 
the figures on the glafs asifemgraven. Had he been able, how- 
ever, toinveliigate properly what accident prefented to him, he 
might have enriched the arts with a difcovery which acquired 
great reputation to a chemitt, a hundred years after. 

‘I mentioned this old method of etching in relief to our ingenious 
Klindworth, who pofftifes ¢reat dexterity in fuch arts, ‘and re- 
quefted him to try it.) He drew a tree with oil varnifh and colours 
on a plate of glafs; applied the acid to the plate in the ufual 
manner, and then removed the varnith. By thefe means a bright, 
fmooth figure was produced upon a dim ground, which hada 
much better effect than thofe figures that are cut into the glafs. 
I recommend this procefs, becaufe I am of opinion that it may be 
brought to much greater perfection; and Mr. Renard, that ce 
lebrated artift of Strafburgh, whofe thermometers with glafs feales, 
in which the degrees and numbers are etched, have met with 
univerial approbation, was of the fame opinion, when I men- 
tioned the method to him while he refided bere, banifhed from 
his home by the diflurbances in his native country.’ 

Our limits here compel us to take leave of an author, from 
whole learning and induitry we have derived much entertainment 
and initruction. In doing this we muift, however, hope, that the 
ingenious profefior will proceed in his ufeful, though laborious 
undertaking, fo as to render it really deferving of the dignified 
title which the tranflator has here beitowed upon it. A. R. 
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Art. xvi. Hiforical and familiar Effiys, on the Scriptures of t be New 
Zefiament. By John Collier, Author of Effays on the Jewath 
Hittory and Old Teftament. In two vols. 8vo. 1086 p. Scarlett, 
1797° 

_ Wr perceive no peculiar propriety in the title which this author has 
given his work. Inftead of * Familiar Eflays’? upon the New Teta 
ment, the reader is préfented with a kind of paraphrattic narrative 

the lite and a¢tions of Chrift; grounded, with refpect to the fatts, 08 

the hittories of the evangeliits, but drefled in modern ftyle, — 
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Jated with the parading verbofity of a declaimer, rather than with 
the majeftic fimplicity of an apoftle. Where Chrift himfelf is in- 
troduc ed as fpeaking, Mr. C. has not, indeed, allowed himfelf 
fo wide a latitude of amplification as Dr. Harwood took in his 

Liberal Tranflation ;? but his deviations from the original, and the 
per petals interfperfion of his own conceptions among thofe of the 
evange Jift , giv e a hete rogeneous appearance to the whole performance, 
which will "be oftenfive “to readers of correét tafte. Another more 
ferious inconvenience attends this method of exhibiting the feripture- 
ftory. The original narrative, thus garbled, and partially exhibited, 
is feen only under the afpect which tuits the writer’s opinions, and 

ay, poflibly, in many parricalars, miflead the reader’s judgment. 
; here is the more dan ger of this, as the author has made no references 
to the chapters of the gofpels, from which his fa¢ts are taken, to affitt 
thofe who are imperfectly converfaat with the Scriptures in diftin- 
euifhing the comment and gloijary from the text, Of the manner in 
which he indulges himfelf in excurfions beyond the at thority of his 
guides, the attentive reader will find fome examples 1 in the following 
paflage, at the clofe of the narrative of our Saviour’s infancy and 
childhcod. 

Vol. 1, P. 3 ‘ After this they fet off together on their return 
home, and Jetus, by his dututul fubmiflion and filial love, added the 
fan¢tion of “Gusta rple to the obligations of obedience avd fubjection, | 
The early part of his life, thus fpent in domettic privacy, oiicqvered 
many marks of a fublime and heavenly genius, but it was chiefly no- 
ticed for his affeétionate and dutiful behaviour to his parents ; for al- 
though he knew he was the Meffiah, and appointed heir of all things, 
yet in a ate life he was cheerfully obedient to Jofeph and Mary, 

‘ Though the account given of his perfon is fo much doubted, 
there is an  affcin iblage of ideas which form a portrait one cannot but 
admire. ** In beauty he ‘furpaffed the children of men—his fize 
rather na and comely—there was fomething in his countenance you 
would both love and fear—his Jook innocent-- eye live iy——courteous 
in admonifhing—terrible in reproot—in {p aking, modeft and wife.” 
The Scriptures only fay, ** that he encrea fed in wifdom and ftature, 
and in favour with God and man. *” We have fadly to lament, that 
the eradelité efpecially John (his beloved difctple) fhould not have 
indu Iged u swith a few ‘particul lars ref{pecting his daily focial habits 
and duties, in order to difpl: iy his opening ge ‘nius in the morni ng of 
life, amidit the fill fcenes of retirement, the humble {tile of induitry, 
intermins vled: with unf feroned piety, focial endearments, and fervent 
praver, ”P; iflions under fach controul, a gentus fo dit ine, would 
exert itfelt more and more over the feeblencfs of yout h and the difad- 
rantaves of obfcurity, and muit every day have ‘extorted the confef- 
fion, * That the grace of God was with hin.” We Should furely 
have feen a picture ot thofe tender feelings of pity, fricadthip, and 
love, which confole, and fo alleviate the fad neceffittes of lite. 

In this peaceful retirement (where he continued eighteen years 
more } he could give no umbr rage to his ene: nies ; the news of his 
birth had time to circ eee and his countrymen had leifure to examine 
the prophecies refpecting him 

* As the fon of man, “ a man like other men,” Jefus thus pro- 
gteflively advanced through infancy and childhood to youth and riper 
years, 
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« Silent, indeed, are all the evangelifts in relating this early part of 
his hiftory. From thefe very few anecdotes, having now attended 
him to the thirtieth year of his life, the jewifh facerdotal age, when 
the pricit was admitted as a me % teacher, we are henceforward to 
behold him in a far more exalted point of view, in the exercife of his 
high prophetic office and miniftry, opening his credentials as a divine 
and public inftru¢tor, oppofing the tradition of the elders, their ignd. 
rance, pride, and fuperitition; combating the corruptions of judaifm; 
by new motives and difcoveries, explaining the duties of life, and 
enforcing the practice of virtue; overturning the religion of his 
country with fuccefs, and by means imperceptible ; appealing for the 
truth of his doctrine to its divine original, its purity and excellence ; 
to miracles performed before’ enemies and friends, a crowd of wit- 
nefles ; and to a long chain of prophecy, the fulfilment of which they 
would fee, day after day, accomplifhed in his fubfequent life and 
sublic miniftration. 

* At this time Jefus walked down from Galilee to Bethabara, on 
the banks of Jordan, to receive the glories of his inauguration, and 
the teftimony of God. After which, without referve, he opened his 
commiffion, to the view and examination of all; from morning till 
night taught daily in their ftieets, and exchanged Nazareth for 
Jerufalem.’ 

In thofe parts of the work, at leaft, in which the author relies 
upon other evidence than the New Teftament, he ought to have pros 
duced his vouchers. When he wrote, that the number of the evan- 
gelifts was prophefied of by Ezekiel, that rhree of the evangelifts were 
Chrift’s conflant companions, that Matthew wrote his gofpel in the 
year 38, Luke in the year 53, and Mark in 63; that Paul was bee 
headed at Aquz Salvia, three miles from Rome, in the year 66, on 
the 29th of june; that Peter was crucified at Rome, with his head 
downwards, on the very fame day, and that his body was buried in 
the Vatican at Rome: it might have been a fatisfaction to fome of the 
more i quifitive of his readers, who are in the habit of requiring 
proofs of affertions, had he condefcended to give them his authorities, 
and particularly had he informed them, how long before the death of 
Peter the Vasican was built. The ftory of letters, faid to have paffed 
between Chrift and Abgarus, king of Edefia, though related and cre- 
dited by Eufebius, and after him by feveral other writers, 1s now 
univerfally regarded by proteftants as a Jegendary tale; yet, fuch is 
this writer’s credulity, that he embraces the ftory as true; and fuch 
his care of his reader's faith, that he gives no intimation that it’s truth 
has ever been queftioned : he even gives his paffport to the fable of the 
handkerchief, prefented to Abgarus, prince of Ofroéne, by Chritt 
himielf, on which was an imprefiion of his face, and gravely informs 
his reader, that this handkerchief is ftill fhown as a facsed relic at 
Rome. ; 

From the preceding account, it will be eafily perceived, that this 
writer is not a very rigorous obferver of the precept, ‘ Prove all 
things.’ ‘The latter part of the work, which gives a fummary view 
of the defign and contents of the feveral epiftles, is more fatisfactory- 
We cannot, however, on the whole, recommend the publication as 
calculated to promote a correét acquaintance with the Scriptures; Ff 


though the author appears to pofiefs a ready command of words, a 
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we, without many exceptions, give him credit for grammatical aceus 
racy. Such errors as, was wrote, had eat, might be forgot, are not 
untrequent ; and both redundancies and deficiencies often occur, fugh 
as the reader will eafily deteét in the following paragraph, 

Vol. 11, PB. 308. © The jews, who, on his firft arrival at Ephefus, 
had heard h:m with pleafure, when they noticed his preaching among 
the, ‘* ‘aivation,’’ without the neceflity of firft conforming to the 
law of Motes, they became violent perfecutors of him—he was, 
theretore, compelled to defert their party, leave the fynagogue, and 
he f parated his difciples from them, and for two years after tau ht 
in the {chool of a philofopher, named ‘Tyrannus, probably a chriftian 
convert, and one of his difciples.’ 

The work is very neatly printed, 


Arr. xvii. National Sins confidered, in two Letters to the Rev. Thomas 
Robinfan, Vicar of Ste Mary's, Leicefter, on his ferious Exhortation ta 
the Luhabitants of Great Britain, with Reference to the Fat: By 
Benjamin Flower. Yo which are added, a Letter from the Rew. 
Ribert Hall to the Rev. Charles Simean; and RefleGions on War, by 
the laie Rev. W. Law. 8vo. 108 pages. Pr. 2s. 6d. Cambridge, 
Lunn; London, Robinfons. 1796. 


Trese letters to Mr. Robinfon have already appeared in a provir® 
cial newfpaper, entitled the Cambridge Intelligencer, of which Mr. 
F, is the refpeétable and animated editor. ‘The gentleman to whom 
they are addreffed appears to be infpired with a confiderable degree of 
filial piety to the eftablifhment of which he is a member. r. F. 
agrees with the reverend preacher in his general cenfures; he acknow- 
ledges the exiftence, alas! of much national impiety, and, like him, 
fervently exhorts to immediate repentance and reformation. Where 
then is the difference between thefe gentlemen? After many pious 
anathemas againft the french, Mr. Robinfon turns his attention to his 
own country; and laments * the growth of infidelity, the infatiable 
thirit of gain, the pride, luxury, &c. which pervade all ranks, the 
negleét and contempt of the facred day and pe worfhip of Almighty 
God.’ * Yes;’ fays Mr. F., ¢ I agree with you concerning the exift- 
ence of thefe evils, and mourn with you over tie extent of them; you 
have mentioned,’ he continues, * our infatiable thirft for gain > under 
this head I beg leave to particularize that infernal trafic in the flefh 
and blood of our fellow-creatures—the sLAVE TRADE.” Mr, Robin- 
fon, we prefume, had never thought of this; and it certainly was 
kind in our author to remind him of it, againft a fecond edition of 
his Exhortation, Again: the holy ecclefiaitic mentioned ¢ the con- 
tempt of the public worfhip of Almighty God:’ this immediately 
brings to the recolleétion of Mr. F. another national fin of no ordi- 
nary enormity, which the preacher had totally forgotten ; it was furely 
very kind to remind him of it, namely, * the crime of PERJURY, 
which is fo common in cHURCH and sTATE. On this fubject we 
cannot forbear copying a paflage, not from thefe letters, but from the 
fpirited and elaborate preface which introduces them, 

P. xiti, © Ina former work, I have treated fomewhat at large— 
the nature of ECCLESIASTICAL OATHS and sUBSCRIPTIONS, and 
examined thofe various apologies which have been made by learned 
Kk 4 men, 
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men, for their fhocking practice of fubfcribing and fwearing to arti- 
cles they do not believe. ‘That work, confidering the circumftances 
of .the times, has been received by the public, far more favourably 
than I could have expected. ‘the arguments | have there made ufe of 
ftand uncontroverted. I have theretore a right to repe at the melan- 
choly inference, and to atiert, refpecting the various apologies for fub- 
{cription, all of which are agreca’ le to the principles (if fuch notions 
deferve the name) laid down by that champion for "ecclefial tical preva- 
rication and perjury, Dr. Paley, —** If thefe conttitute chriitianity, 
may God of his infinite mer cy, preferve mankind trom embracjng it! 
May infidelity triump! over its ner No--this is not chrifti- 
anity, but a fyftem «without a xame, built upon the ruins of common 
fenfe, and common honetty !”” 

« in refle¢t ng on this ful : “t, I ceafe to wonder at the habitual in- 
fluence of fuch fentiments on the conduct of thefe who ho!d them. I 
ceafe to wonder, when I fee fuch men as Dr. Paley and bithop Wat- 
fon, apoftatizing 1g from many excellent fentime nts they once profefied, 
and floating down the tiream ot general corruption. ‘Vhe former, it 
is well known, has joined an abominable Reevean aflociation, and has 
exerted himfelt in forwarding their perfecuting nes. He has been 
rewarded tor his fervices, by an additional valuabie piece of preter- 
ment, and has ; again fubferibed, and folem: ly declared d before God, 
«© his unfeigned aflent and cor nfent,”” to articles, of which he 1s as 
rooted an unbeliever, as anv unitarian difienier {rom the charch. ‘The 
reward, liberal as it may fein, is poor, when we ci niider the facrifices 
made to otain 1. The bithop of Liancafi muft feel hurt, that he 
has not been fo fortunate. Althoueh he veered about to the muniiter 
at the commence mer it of the war, and has fince. been guilty of the 
meannefs of perjonaily app: ving to him for farther preserment in the 
church; (I know this for a fac) the minifter bas not th ought the 

apoitate worth paying ; and I cannot but admire the good fenfe of 
Mr. Pitt in this refpeét, in refufing to reward the man he defpifes. 
When I confider the conduct ot theie men, I ceafe to wonder, 
that while they are defen ding, (and well defending) the out-works of 
chriftianity, they are deflroying the internal fabric. ‘Tiney appear to 
with well to the fyem, fo as it may fecure them wealth and 
worldly hi nour , but are not very unwilling to relinguith it, when 
ftandi g in the - way of their totereit.’ ; 

In thefe ie ters, Mr. F. profeiies, and we have not the flightef 
reafon to difcredit his profetlion, an ardent love to the britifh con- 
ftitution dx it’s purity: he feems to be deeply imprefled with a fenfe 
of religion, and wiites with the ardour and it > egrity of a philanth ropift. 

The letter from Mr. airy to the rev. ¢ mi! Simeon contains a 
vindication of the diffeaters of Ca mbridye in gs neral, and of himfelt 
in particular, from an illiberal and calumaious infinuation, which 
Mr. S. had thrown n out from his pulpit, reipeéting fome clandeffine 
ertupces which the diffenters had employed to feduce people from the 


eftablithed church. "M. Hall rn guires his Opponent to eftablifh the 


truth of his ailertion, by na m3 ng one fingle inttance of an attempt on 
the part of hed diffenters, to obtain pro felyt es by fa other means than 
the fair and « pen a owal of their fentiments. ‘ I believe,’ fays Mr 
lal, * you will not be difpofed to make the fame demand on yor 
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part 5 OF, 1 if vou fhould, J am prepared to give you a fuller anfrwer than 
Ou ¢ wi: » - Pet 

. The Reflections on War, which fill up this pamphlet, are extracted 
from a © Serious Addrefs to the Clergy,’ by Mr. Law, firlt publifhed 


in 1701. 


Aer. xviii. The Dodrines of the Church of Rome examined. By 
the Rev. B. |. Bromwich, m.a. 8vo. 87 pages. Price 2s. 
Pridden. 1797. 

Turis little proteftant manual is ‘written with great ferioufnefs, 
and with a benevolent defign; but the reader muft not expect to find 
novelty of argument or of illuftration. The ftyle is plain and fa- 
miliar ; but we doubt neither the fubje& treated of, nor the manner 
of treating it, will excite much of the public attention. 


y ? . .. ¥ 0d Ss. 
A RT. XIX. S. YNONS ON the . } ar: fad: r of Crriff. i9\ John Mar tin. 
> ; N. an — 
8vo. 472 pa. Price 7s. 6d.in boards, Martin. 1793. 


Tue date of thefe fermons art fecm to have entitled them to 
earlier notice: on perufing them, we do not, however, find much 
occafion to apologize for having overlooked them fo long. Amore 
fimfv and in fipid volume of fermons has fcarcely ever come before 
us, ‘The author, it is true, literally preaches Chri: for through a 


large volume he difcourfes upon his pre-exiitence, incarnation, child- 
ood, baptulm, tempt ition, miracles, caine! rophecy, (ufferings, 
J furre¢iion, afcenfion, interceflion, and fecond con ling : but it is, 
throughout, in a ftrain, which can neither gratify the fcholar, nor 
enlighten the ignorant. Nothing, that can deferve the name of 
criticifm, or argument, is to be found in the volume; and it is 
equally deficient i in that kind of praétical addres, which is adapted 
to excite pious fentiments, and promote virtuous manners. The 

uthor entertains a great contempt for thofe philofophers, who, in 
his pretty phrate, are intimados of nature ; and e does not think 
much betier of thofe great fcholars, who fludy the Scriptures in their 
own [that s the Scripture’s own | page ge anf anguage. 

‘ It is idle,’ he obierves, P.Q7, § to imagine, that very impor- 
tant confequences will foilow, merely be cau i any man is verfed in 
hebrew, chaldee, and greek. For othe earned as himfelf, will 
always differ from him in theological puter and how are the 


bulk of manki ind to fettle the diipute > Befides ; every body knows, 
ormay know, tha t they who have re: id any part of the Set ty 
In their own vevnadiiiis Janguage, have as crofsly mifinterpreted the 
lacred text, as thofe who were never able to read it, em a gts me- 
dium of an imperfect tranflation. Some of the moft important con- 
troverfies now fubfifting, are thofe in which, on both fides, the facred 
text 1s allowed to be well tranflat« 

‘ For my own part, | fee no reafon why any ps ‘rfon who has a 
tafe for theologi: cal underitandine, fhould be c! eck ed in his purfuit 
after a critical “knowledge of the origin: al text: but if fome inf itu- 
tions are very likely to fend out the beft of paftors, or the belt of 


Writers, on eligi ious fubjects, it will be to many a pieafing difap-° 
polntment,? 
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In another place he fays, p. 414. I am not afhamed to own, ] 
would rather read Coccecius than Grottus, and the expofitory notes 
of Mr. Hervey, than the deliberate, but duil commentaries of 
Mr. Locke. 

‘ If a man is wel! acquainted with Jefus Chrift, and hath an ardent 
love for his perfon, government, and grace, though he may mif- 
apply particular paffiges of Scripture, yet, that man will rarely err 
againit the general tenor, and grand defign of the facred writings, 
But if any commentator, or preacher, is fond of his own reputa- 
tion in this world; if he fhudders at the thought of following the 
outline of any fyfem of religion, or of allowing there are any 
myiteries in chriftianity ; if he thinks that whatever is beyond the 
literal fenfe of Scripture muft be abfurd: 1f he endeavours to make 
the facred text a vehicle to convey his latitudinarian fentiments, and 
is ftrongly inclined to meet half way, thofe focinians, deifts, and 
free-thinkers, who have more intereft, and influence in this world, 
than fome better characters, who are, by the wifdom of God, 
thrown into the fhades of life; was he the molt Jearned man in Eu- 
rope, his labours would be of little value, and his example, were 
we able to follow it, would be unworthy of our imitation,’ 

This writer takes great pains to inform his readers, that he is not 
one of thofe who ‘ plume themfelves upon being very rational.’ 
He is fond of myftcrious doétrines ; and the more myflerious the 
better. ‘© The fonthip of Chrift,’ fays he, ‘ is far above our com- 
prenenfion: bem glad it is: for could we, with our flender abilities, 
comprehend this myftery, the objet comprehended by us would 
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fink in curefteem. You wii! not wifh me to explain what I never 
profefed to underfland: oa this fubject, Lam merely a believer.’— 
From fuch a teacher, cur readers will not expeét much illumination ; 


they will therefore readi!y excufe us, if we take our leave of him 
abruptly, and without ceremory. M. D. 


Yecmen Cavalry, on Monday the 12th of ure, 797> by the Kev. 


Art. xx. 4 Sermoa preached before the Epping Troop of Weft Efcx 
‘}. A. Abdy, m. a. Rector of Thoydon Garnon, alias Cooperiale, 
in the County of Efex. 8vo. 18 pa. 1797. 

Mer. A. informs us ¢ that the only merit’ of his fermon ‘ con- 
fits in {peaking plain truths in plain language.’—That the fen- 
timents advanced in it are plain, that is common enough, we are ready 
to allow, for to ufe an expreflion of Dr. Johnfon, they are “ fuch as 
many men, many women, and many children might produce,” with- 


out the fimalleit exertion of intelle€t or ability. Our preacher, : 
) 


however, is yet to learn, that it by no means follows, becauie a 
fentiment is common’or vulgar, that it is therefore true. If he had 


ftudied logic, he would find, that this remark ftrongly applies to his ‘ 
Jeading propoution, ‘ that reform leads to ruin ;’ for that cannot poi- ! 
filly be reform, which has any fuch tendency. He exclaims in the ' 
fame plain ftyle, * Happy! too happy England !’—We beg to know : 
whether it is a trat/, that a nation or even an individual can be ‘09 I 
happy ? and he very ftrangely adds—' Happy! too bappy did you but 
know the walue of the blejings you poffeis !'—So that 1t follows, that 
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the knowledge of the bleflings we poflefs, af which it feems we are 
ignorant, would render us tco Aapfy, and it mutt therefore be an 
evil. It is, however, fome confolation, that the reader need not 
be very apprehenfive of this evil coming upon him from the perufal 
of Mr. A.’s fermon. 

Some perfons will doubt whether it be a trwth, that this incom- 
parable conftitution ‘ refpects our re/igzous as well as civil rights,” 
while our preacher admits, that ¢ it is ordained, that the rites of the 
church of England de obferved by thofe who interfere in matters of 

overnment ;’ and it certainly is xot a truth, however inconfiftent 
with the reft of the fyftem, that ‘ thofe who are entruited to form 
the laws, muft conform to the eftablithed religion of the country.’ 
Several others of Mr. A.’s plain truths are at beit but of a dubious 
character; fuch as that which afferts, that there may be obferved 
among bees a degree of ai/cipine unknown in kingdoms; and that 
the enemies of the trench republic were ‘ created by their own un- 
principled ambition.’ 

The ftyle of Mr. A. is as plaix in one fenfe, we allow, as his fen- 
timents: fome of it is copied from the news-papers, e{pecially when 
he fpeaks of the expatriated ifraelites, a vile french phrafe to be 
ufed by fo orthodox a preacher; and fome of it from the chefs. 
board, when he tells us * the fimple, the weak, and the ignorant 
fll up their ref{pective checks in life ;’ but it is not always fo p/azn in 
every fenfe as grammatical critics would with it, as when he urges 
his hearers ¢ to wort out the claims they make to everiafting hap- 
pinefs,” &c. 

When Mr. A. next refolves to print, we advife him to fubmit 
his manufcript to the perufail of fome more competent judges than 
thofe at whole requeit the prefent fermon is publifhed, the Epping 


cavalry ! B. 
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BOOK-KEEPING, 
Art. xx1. Book-heeping Reformed : or the Method of Deuble-Extry fo 


Jimplified, elucidated, and improved, as to render the Pra@ice eafy, 
expeditious, and accurate: By ).H. Wicks, Mafter of the Boarding 
School, Englefield-Houfe, Egham, Surry. 4to. 159 pages, 
Price 7s. 6d. in boards. Longman. 1797. 


_ We do not perceive in this work any improvements of fufficient 
importance to deferve the name of reform. That on which the 
author feems to found his claim, is an arrangement of two columns 
inthe journal, one for recording the amount of goods, cath, and 
bills received, and the other for the amgunt of thofe delivered: the 
ciference between thefe two columns fhows the balance of debts 
for or againft the merehant ; a knowledge which may foimetimes 
afford fatisfaction, and alfo prove ufeful in checking other paris of 
te work, We fee no objection againft the adoption of this 
pian, unlefs that it in fome degree increafes the labour of book- 
Ceping. 

In the other parts of this work we find very little new, or even 
Modern ; the materials, like thofe of Mair and other old fyfiems, 
‘te a feries of fititious tranfattions, not very‘fimilar to the occur- 
rences 
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rences of real bufinefs; and Mr. W. has not even availed himfelf of 
{obfidiary books, which are fo ufeful in extenfive commerce, and 
which fo univerfally obtain in modern praétice. This work, how- 
ever, evinces both indaftry and a correct knowledge of accounts, and 
of tue principles of double entry. Ke 





POLITICS. PULITICAL ECONOMY. 


Arr. xxtie Two Letters on the Condu& of our Dometic Parties, with 


; ee ee ee ele ht foe: ; } ° 
k. di laa iu Py: WW i é 4 1ZiiA * INOLMGING oe Olferwations On the Conduad oF 


the Mino ity, in the Suyjfion of 1793. By the late Right Hon, 

Edmund Burxe. 8vo. 19g p. rice 3s. Rivingtons. 1797. 

Terris pamphiet confits o* chree parts, the preface, by the editor, 
and of rvat) ons on the conduct of Mr. Fox, and a letter, occafioned 
by a {peech .«- iivered im the loufe of lords by the duke of N k, 
in the debate concerning lord Fitzwilliam, by Mr, Burke. 

The pretace fils feventy-two pages. Ir takes a view of Mr, B.’s 
conduct fince the commencement of the french revolution ; afferts it’s 
perfect confiftenacy with the ceclaration of the whigs, written by him, 
in the year 1770, under the title of ¢ Thoughts on the Caufes of the 
prefent Difcontents;’ aicribes all the a¢tions of Mr. B. to the mot 
pure and noble motives; and intorms us, that had not his fon been 
unexpectedly {matched from him by death, it was determined to raife 
Mr. B. to the peerage, as well as fettle upon him a handfome fortune. 

The attack on Mr. Fox has been already publithed, by the moft 
fhamelefs treachery and abufe of confidence, by M 





; Ir. Owen, which 
we have already noticed, (fee Vol. xxv, page 322 ) not becauie we 
did not feel a juf indignation at conduct fo atrocious and ingratitude 
fo foul, bu: becaufe the public demanded, that what was not difowned 
by fo great an author, fhould not be overlooked by us. In addition 
to what we have already obferved upon this part of the publication 
before us, we can only remark, that a letter to the duke of Portland 
is now given, which proves, that this accufation of Mr. Fox was not 
intended for publication, but was meant as Mr. B.’s juitification to 
his friend of his conduct to one who had been long their Jeader, 

Viewing the matter in this light, we do not fee much that is cen- 
furable in Mr. B.’s proceeding ; and although the faéts, which are made 
the bafis of this accufation of Mr. Fox, increafe our admiration of 
that great ftatefman’s wifdom and virtue; yet, as Mr. B. regarded the 
tendency of his conduct as very mifchievous, we fee not why he 
fhould be blamed for tating his opinion to their common friend. 

The editor of this publication tells us, that after Owen had pub- 
lithed this tra¢t, Mr, B. watched the public papers, anxious to dif- 
cover, and determined to notice, any explanation that might be made 
of the miffion of Mr. Adair to St. Peterfburg. ‘The editor i 
by his ftatement to infinuate, that no explanation was made. ! ow 
we faw a letter from Mr. Adair, in the NV orning Chronicle, denying 
the fact of which Mr. Fox is accufed by Mr. B.; and if Mr. B. were 
determined to retra¢t any errour on the fubjeé into which he had been 
betrayed, as the editor fays, we think the denial of Mr. Adait 
fhould not have paffed for nothing with him. It belongs to Mr. Adair, 


to demand an explanation of this conduét of the editor, or se re 
ubmi 
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fabmit to the accufation, that he, a fecond time, brings before the 
public, with infinuations of it’s being confirmed and eilablifhed by 
the jilence of Mr. Fox. 

{n all material refpedts this is the fame as that publifhed by Owen, 
in the infamous manner we have alluded to, but the language is 
more corre and more flowing. It is, however, entirely deftitute of 
thofe dazzling flafhes, and brilliant ornaments which diftinguifh the 
writings which Mr. B. intended for the public eye. We are con- 
vinced, that even the eloquence of Mr. B. was /plendid through effort; 
and although we are little inclined to credit a man, whofe condutt 
has been fo bafe, we cannot difbelieve what Owen {tated in his pre- 
face, concerning the laboured corrections and eternal improvements 
Mr. B. made in his works, even after they were put into the hands of 
the printer. 

Indeed genius is no more than the power of applying the mind: even 
the treafures of the imagination are colleGed ftore ; and the man, who 
is capable of attention, and whofe judgment, or taite, which is nothing 
but judgment applied in a particular direction, 1s correct, may imi- 
tate Newton or Milton, with equal fuccefs. Let no one then defpair 
of attaining eminence, who feels himfelf capable of labour and 
thought; no mam was ever born a poet or a philofopher, and the 
capacity, which will raife a man to the character of the one, will not 
retufe to advance him to the dignity of the other. 

The letter on occafion of the duke of N k’s fpeech, the editor 
informs us, was intended for the public eye, but was laid afide, as the 
fpeech quickly pafled away and was forgotten. 

We mult fay it is a trifling and no very fplendid performance, 
although it was evidently meant to firike the fancy of it’s readers, by 
the power of ridicule, and the vivacity of wit. The matter 1s nothing. 
It may be ftated in one word, Mr. B. confiders himfelt as the de- 
fender of ancient orders: but he thinks the duke of N——k and the 
king of Prutia have adopted maxims of conduct, which tend to de- 
grade lords and kings; and Mr. B. fays_no ettorts of his mind, in the 
caufe, can preferve what the principals are determined to deftroy. 

The letter opens with fome lively and familiar colloquial humour, 
in which our premier duke receives a gentle caitigation, on account 
of his midnight watchings in the ftudy of the conititution, his zeal 
for the privileges of the commons, difplayed in conteited elections, 
bis eloquence, his port, and his toafts. 

In this humour tor raillery, our author fuffers nothing to efcape 
hin, the virtue of Paine, the tatalifm of Prieftiey, the erudition, the 
tloguence, and the wit of Mr. Erfkine, all meet with refpecttul at- 
tention. Mr. B. indeed, in a manner fomewhat different from that of 
Courtiers, expreffes tor thefe gentlemen his high confideration. 

Mr. B. fays there was a time when itation was every thing, cha- 
fatter and talent nothing; but he advifes the privileged orders no 
longer to rely on this ancient prejudice, for the time 1s come, he adds, 
Which demands, that the waz fhould be fomething, in order to make 
the dord refpected. He thinks the britifh: conftitution an admirable 
fabric; but nothing can fave it, if thofe on whofe fhoulders it refts 
be worthlefs and contemptible. This is beautifully iliuftrated, ina 
pallage which we prefent to the admiration of our readers, confeiling, 


howe er, that they will not find it’s equal in the pamphlet befides. 
P. 1126 
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yp. 112. What I fay of the german princes, that I fay of all the 

other dignities and all the other inftitutions of the holy roman em. 
pire. If they have a mind to deftroy themfelves, they may put their 
advocates to filence and their advifersto fhame. I have otten praifed 
the aulic council. It is very true i did fo. I thought it a tribunal, 
as well formed as human wifdom could form a tribunal, for coercing 
the great, the rich and the powertul; for obliging them to fubmit 
their necks tu the imperial Jaws, and to thofe o: nature and of nations; 
a tribunal well conceived for extirpating peculation, corruption, and 
opprefiion, from all the parts of that vait heterogeneous mais called 
the germanic body. I fhould not be inclined to retraét thefe praifes 
upon any of the ordinary lapfes into which human infirmity will fall; 
they might ilill ftand, though fome of their conclufums fhould tafte of 
the prejudices of country or of faction, whether political or religious. 
Some degree, even of corruption, fiould aot make me think them 
guilty of fuicide; but if we could fupp fe, that the aulic council, 
not regarding duty, or even common decorum, liftening neither to 
the fecret admenitions of econfcience, nor to the publick voice of 
fame, fome of the members bafely abandoning their poft, and others 
continuing in it, only rhe more infamovfly to betray at, fhould give a 
judgment fo fhamelefs and fo proftitute, of fach monitrous and even 
portentous corruption, that no example in the hiflory of human de- 
pravity, or even in the fictions of po¢tick imagination, could poflibly 
match it; if it fhould be a judgment which with. cold unfeeling 
cruelty, atter long deliberations fhould condemn millions of innocent 
people to extortion, to rapine, and to blood, and fhould devote fome 
of the fineit countries upon earth to ravage and defolation—does any 
one think that any fervile apologies of mine, or any ftrutting and 
bullying infolence of their own, can fave them from the ruin that 
muft fall on all inftitutions of dignity or of authority that are per- 
verted from their purport to the oppreffion of human nature in others, 
and to its difgrace in themfelves. As the wifdom of men makes fuch 
inftitutions, the folly of men deftroys them. Whatever we may pre- 
tend, there is always more in the foundnefs of the materials, than 10 
the fafhion of the work. Jhe order of a good re is fome- 
thing. But if it be wholly declined from its perpendicular; if the 
cement is loofe and incoherent; if the ftones ase fcaling with every 
change of the weather, and the whole toppling on our heads, what 
matter is it whether we are crufhed by a corinthian or a dorick roin? 
‘The fine form of a vefiel is a matter of ufe and of delight. It 1s 
pleafant to fee her decorated with cof and art. But what fignihes 
even the mathematical truth of her form ? What fignify all the art and 
coft with which fhe can be carved, and painted, and gilded, and 
covered with decorations from ftem to ftern; what fignify all her 
rigging and fails, her flags, her pendants and her ftreamers? what 
fignify even her cannon, her ftores and her provifions, if all her 
planks and timbers be unfound and rotten ? 

* Quamvis Pontica pinus 

© Sidve filia nobilis 

© Jattes S genus & namen inutile.” 


A paflage, not deftitute of fplendour, recommended to particolar 


notice by the remarks of the editor, on the ftate of Europe = 
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commencement of the french revelation, follows the glowing para- 
graph we have jut quoted ; but although we admire the eloguence, 
we give no credit to the truth of the reprefentation. Indeed, Mr. B. 
{pends himfelf rather in fhowing how the happine {fs of Europe might 
be deftroyed, than in flating in what 1t confitied. 

It was the day of rejoicing and of triumph to the privileged of- 


ders. This is not denied; but in the name of reaion, religion, and 
humanity, what was the condition of the mais of human beings? 


Are they to be difregarded ? Is their name to be trampled in the duit, 
hy the advocate of order and of hriftianity 2? We contefs we are 
indignant, when we read fuch attacks vpon infulred humanity. li 
Mr. B. with to fhow us a flate of Europe, the fubject of triumph 
and exultatton, let him fhow us cottages ttored with plenty, induftey 
rewarded, the ground difpiay ing a cultivated furface, and gladne:s 
animating the countenances « f the million. 

But, had he prefented to the moral eye, to which he fays the pic- 
ture of Europe was glorious, the day before the great revolution, the 
true pifture of fociety on that happy continent, we greatly fear, the 
vifion would have appeared revolting and horrisle. The moral eye 
of Mr. B. would not, we believe, have been ravifhed with the fighe 
of the contents of it’s prifons, it’s hofpitals, it’s cottages, it’s mines, 
it’s fleets, and it’s armies; and ‘after fo {weeping an exception, what 
is left for admiration? kings, lords, penfioners, merchants, and priefts. 

We ferioufly fear, that Mr. B.’s eye was dim through prejudice er 
pafion, or we think his morality would, on this occafion, have 
checked his exultation. 

The laft words of this publication are, * Adieu, my dreams are 
ended.’ Though far enough from adopting the opinions of our 
great author, far enough from receiving his dreams for the direétion 
of our conduct, or as the truths of a pure philofophy, we read the 
words with emotion; for he pleafantly tells his dreams, they furnith 
him with much for amufement, and not a little for admiration, 
But we are comforted. He has dreamed again, and we fhall foon 
have to give an account of more of the midnight meditations of this 
diftinguifhed genius, whofe eloquence has fubdued and guided a 
mighty people. 


Art. xxitr. An Appeal on the Subject of the Englifo Confitution, 
By John Cartwright, Efgq. 8vo. 74 pages. Peice ' 6d, 
Bofton, Stainbank ; London, Johnfon. 1797. 

Tue publication of this appeal is owing to the following cire 
cumilance. 

A meeting was called at Bofton, in Lincelnfhire, in order to 
petition parliament for peace and reform, at which Mr. C, 
pretided. 

A tubfequent meeting was held in the fame town, by a party 
well affected to the minifter and his plans, who fent to parliament 
4counter petition, in which they reprejented, that fuch a reform 
as that fugeefted in the firft petition would tend direaly to the 
fubverfion of our prefent conftitution: 

_ This aflertion appeared fo ftrange and unfoumled to Mr. C., 

thathe drew up this appeal in refutation of it, and in defence 

of the petitioning patriots. 
He 
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He takes a wide range in defence of his own condu&, and that 
of his fellow citizens ; and, atter lamenting that we have nota 
conftitution drawn up, and in every body’s hands, as the people 
of America have, he endeavours, from Blackitone and fome of 
our firlt legal authorities, to prove, that the englifh conttitution 
was originally tree, and that a fair and adequate reprefentation 
of the people is it’s moft eflential part, it’s very eflence. The 
tory petitioners had ftated, that the language of the patriot 
petition was not the language, and exprefled not the Opinions of 
the majority of the people in and near Bofton. Mr. C. confiders, 
that by this affertion they have fairly thrown down the gauntlet, 
and with all the ardour of a true foldier he eagerly takes it up, 
and is willing to put it to the proof. 

He is willing to circulate the following declaration, not only 
through Lincolnthire, but threugh all England, and to have it 
every where returned with the certificate which follows it, and 
his opponents are at liberty to circulate a counter declaration; 
thete declarations are to be figned only by taxed houfeholders, the 
certificate is to be figned by the returning officer, or the perfon 
appointed thus to collect the fenfe of the people. 

Declaration. * We who have hereunto fubfcribed our names, 
do declare it to be our opinion, that the reprefentation of the 
people of Great Britain in the commons houfe of parliament, is 
defective, and that it ought to be reformed, according to the prin- 
ciples of our excellent conftitution.’ 

Certificate. ¢ 1 do hereby certify that in the parifh of ’ 
in the county of there are — — houfeholders, inha- 
bitants, who are afieffed to the payment of parochial taxes, and 
that of them have figned the following declaration.’ 
The declaration above written, 

This is a fair appeal, but we apprehend Mr. C.’s opponents 
will not join iffue with him in it. 

Man, ignorantand prejudiced man, is only inftru&ted by futfer- 
ing. It is the difcipline of nature, her firft law refpecting him. 
This inftruction is preparing for the people of England, and 
although Mr. C. is not young, he may yet live to fee it’s effects. 

The britifh public mutt know, that their burdens originate in 
that houfe, without which they cannot be taxed atall. While 
thefe burdens were tolerable, they ftaid not to inquire into the 
necellity of their impotition, or into the application of the fruits 
of their labour. 

But now every man is fmarting, or will foon fmart under his 
load. Every new tax is felt as a wound. ‘The head of every 
family fhudders at the report of a frefh impofition. The mind 
cannot long flumber in inattivity; it muit toon inquire whether 
all this be xzeceJary. The opening of every new budget will be 
felt as an earthquake; the concuffion will awake the fleeping, 
and alarm the attive. 

The conduct of minifters and of parliaments will be examined ; 
the expenditure, we fear, will be found profufe and unnecefiary 5 
and the evil will be traced to it’s origin. The people, fore with 


their futlerings, indignant at the caufe of them, and confcious of 
‘ power 
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Sir F. Baring on the Eftablifhment of the Bank of England. §13 


power for their corre€tion, will repair the fault of their paft fu- 
yinenefs, by prompt and eflicient activity. 

The day of redemption approaches, and, we believe, with no 
tardy itep. In the mean time, Mr. C.’s efforts are not loft. He 
is informing the mind of that public, without which nothing 
can be accomplithed, and which mutt be enlightened, before ir 
can be ufed to advantage. The times are awful, but propitious. 
We mutt be made pertett through fuflering; but he 1s the beit 
friend of his fpecies, whofe efforts are exerted to weaken the 
oint, or leffen the amount of that fuffering. We with every 
ighbourhood had a Cartwright, and then we fhould not fear a 
form. We fhould then hope to fee the reprefentation of the 
people corre¢t ted, by peacetul and conflitutional meafures. This 
sour firii wilh for our country: may the abufes of her conili- 

he 


tution be corrected, and her peace be perpetual. The prefent 
pamphlet is printed in a very cheap form, and, though fold for 
fixpence, contains more matter than many a taliene. but what 
is im ve ba ope purpofe is, that it is well itored with thought, 


and abot inds with animated and impreilive pailages. Te is a valu- 
able addition to the works of a man, whofe name can never be 
for: gotten, whilit the union of public and private virtue fall be 
coniidered as a title to diitinction and honour. 


Art. xxiv. Obferwations on the Effablifbmenut of the Bank of 

Englands and on the Paper Circulation of the Country, fc. By 

Sir F, Baring, Bart. Svo. 81 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Sewell. 

1797 

We always experience a very fenfible pleafure, when we hear 
that plain, practical men, are employing the prefs for the inftruc- 
tion of their fellow citizens. Sir Francis B., from his extenfive 
mercantile concerns, and the very active part he takes in their ma- 
nagement, appears peculiarly qualified to write on the fubject of 
the circulation of the country, and we doubt not, the public will 
look with much expeétation into this pamphlet. They will not 
be wholly difappointed ; for it contuins many folid and ingenious 
obferv ations, on the caufe of the fcarcity of fpecies at the begin- 
ning of this year, and the end of the laft year; on the erroneous 
principles on which the miniiier has acted, in his attempts to dif- 
trefs the french ; on the impolicy of employing thofe he did to 
advance loans, in oppofition to the ufual practice of applying to 
teal monied men; and on the circ ulating medium of the country 
in general, as we “i as on the fituation ot the bank in particular. 

This producti however, very deficient in arrangement, it 
is loofe and not a "Tittle contufed; we refufe theretore to thé 
Whole the praife, to which we think various lingle remarks and 
obiervations entitled. We regard it chiefly as a mean of calling 
the public attention to a fubject of tremendous import to their 
peace, ard to which we fear they are but too indifferent, becaufe 
too little informed. Sir Francis’s book will be read, and convere 
lation will be excited by it, which will produce an increale ot 
knowledge of the fubjects he difcuffles. The prefs is not the only 
wean of information. If we may borrow a fimile from what is 
VOL. XXVie Lt treated 
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treated of in the pamphlet, the prefs is to the circulation of know: 
ledge, what the bank of England is to the circulation of paper 
In this country. 

‘The country banks fpread over the whole furface, but the bank 
of England is their centre and fupport; fo converfation carries 
knowledge to the remoteft corners, but the prefs is the centre of it’s 
circulation, 

Six F. wifhes parliament to prohibit country banks from iffuing 
notes payable ou demand; as in cafe of a run, they are thus ftopped 
io an initant: having inveited their capital in London, they 
thould have time to communicate with the metropolis, and fell 
their ftock. He would, in ordcr to allow this needful time, 
have all country bills iffued payable twenty days after date; in 
this, and for the reafon he afligns, we agree with our author. 

He wifhes, that bank notes fhould be made in all cafes a /egal 
tender. We lament they are ix any cafe already a legal tender, 
but we deprecate the extention of the principle, as we do the latt 
evil that can affli& our country. It can do no good thus to make 
them a tender, for fir Francis admits all things go on very well 
without it; and i 3s an cxperiment big with danger, to the cir- 
culation of the notes it is intended @s protect. While the mind 
refis not im the paper as az ultimatum, confidence may exit, but 
when it fhall be led to coniider notes in this light, their depre- 
«tation is enfured. 

We have never ceafed to proclaim our fears on this fubject, 
fince the ftoppage of the bunk ; and we refer our readers to all 
the articles, fince that period, on this fubdject, which have come 
under our review, to which we cannot now add any additional 
remarks. 

We think fir Francis has not duly weighed the arguments 
which have been advanced by political economifls, on the im- 
portance of a circulating medium, pofletling an intrinfic value, 
and the impofhibiliry of limiting aay other medium of circulation 
within it’s juft bounds. We reter the reader, on this fubject, tg 
our remarks upon Mr. Playtair’s letter to iir William Pultney, ia 
the Review for auguit lait. 

Sir Francis has made fome very pertinent obfervations on thg 
probability, in cafe of a convulion in the country, of the 4 
preciation of all property, as well as of bank notes, which, how- 
ever, he thinks, and very jualy, will fti}] be of (ome value. dis 
obfervations are true as tar as they extend; they are true of flock in 
general, and his idea of danger to the holders of articles ot the 
firitneceflity, fuch ascorn, &c. is alfotrue. But property in land 
appears to us not to be fubject to bis remarks, or to the dreaded 
depreciation. The foil cannot be burnt or itolen by a mob ; and 
whatever be the relative value of produce to coin, it’s real walisly 
as the means of fuitaining life, muit be at all times, and in all 
eircumitances, the fame, 

Agreeably to our expectations on this fubjc&, we are informed 
Many cansious monied men are now acting, and paying neat 
forty years purchafe for dirty acres. If there be a fecurity, 
Mmes cven Of Cantuiion, certainly this is that fecurity ; for 7° 
revobutios, 
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Fry’s New Sy/tem of Finance. §15 


revolution has yet, without alleged aéts of treafon, transferred 
the poffeffion of lands, in the country where it has happened. 


Art. xxv. 4 New Syfem of Finance, &"c. By Thomas F ry. 8vo. 

124 pages. Price zs. od. Jordan. 1797. 

T 1s curioug work embraces a great variety of interefting matter. 
It is written wich an eafy humour, fometimes approaching to levity, 
by which we apprehend the author meant to relieve the reader from 
the dry tedioufnefs of calculation and figures ; we {ce in it, however, 
much information, collected with commendable induftry, and detailed 
with an accuracy worthy of praife ; and although we fufpe& the cor- 
rectneis of forme ftatements, they oucht to take little from the general 
impreflion of the awful truths contained in the book. 

Mr. F. finds prodigality and fraud in all the offices and agents of 
government, expenfe incurred without profit, and debt funded with 
wanton inattention and cruel oppreffion of the country. 

He cannot be a friend to his country, who can read, without in- 
dignant emotion, the following paflage. 

Pp. g4.—* Our burthens have increafed during the reign of the 
beit of kings. In the year 1760 the whole of our funded debt 
amounted to no more than 75,237,9261. 14s. 23d. bearing an annual 
intereft of 2,419,313]. 17s. 103d. 

‘ Prefent amount of the funded debt, when 
the outftanding debts are funded and converted 
into the 3 per cents. — a 

‘ Principal debt, 1760 — — 


500,000,000 Oo 
75+237:926 14 


i> ae A} 





‘ Additional principal debt, in the proportion | 
= 424,762,073 § 10 








of 3 per cent. —_— _ 
* Annual intereft of debt, 1794 _— 15,000,000 
_* Charges of management by the bank of 
Encland _ —_ — 300,000 
15,300,000 
‘ Annual intereft of debt, 1760 _ 2,419,313 17 10 





* Additional annual intereftand management 12,800,686 2 2 





‘ As this change hath taken place in the reign of the beft of kings, 
#¢ certainly muit have had corrupt parliaments. As they have ac- 
knowledged it themfelves, it can be no treafon to tell them fo. 
Upon the whole, ic is aftonifhing that in the little diftance from St. 
Stephen’s chapel to the houfe of commons, honourable gentlemen 
fhould in fo fhort a time empty their mouths of their prayers, and 
immediately fill their hearts with corraption; the ground ought to 
ve confecrated every foot of the way from the chapel to the honour 
able houfe, which may in future have the wondertul effect of keep- 
ig them virtuous. I fhall fay nothing more of the prefent members 
Ulin pray that God may make thet more virtueus, and Simon Pope 
4 better man than his father.’ ‘ 

The 
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The author wifhed to communicate with Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheri. 
ry thinking he could inform them on fome fubjects consntied with 
the finances; he made application for admiffion to them, but—no! 
he was informed, by their partizans, that zhey were the firk calculator 
in the kingdom. This the author, we think, juftly and happily 
ridicules, for it is not to be named among the attainments of thefe 
gentlemen, that they are eminent financiers. Each fide of the houte 
may be accufed of inattention to ful bjecis of this nature. What fay 
our contemporaries to the following table ? 

P. 104.—* Price of bread and other necefiaries of life, from 1742 16 
1748, with fome iit variation. 

Prejent Price. Prefint Price. 


t 


~* 


S 








Bread, 3d. the quarter rloafo 38: Oats Sd 3 ¢ 
Cheefe, 2d. per. ib. o 8 Oatmeal in proportion 
Butter, 3d! 1 2 Malt, the winchefter bufhel, 
Beef zd o 8 1s 6d > ¢ 
Muton 1d! o 7 Rice, id¢ per lb. Q-4 
Lamb, 15d the quarter 7 6 Wine, at tav erns, 1s 4d the 
Veal, 1d per ib. o 8 boitle 3 6 
Pork, 2d o g French wines, that may be 
Bacon, 3d Oo 10 fold in England at 4d 
Turkey, 1s. 6d* 7 6 the botile, and every 
Fat goofe, 1s. 2d* 6 0 cordial at the loweft mg 
Two ducks, 1s* 6 oO chanic’s price. 
Two fowls, Sd* 6 o Prohibited brandy, the 
‘i wo ditto, half grown, 6d* 4 o glafs, id © 4 
Sope, 3d! Oo 9g rum, id © 4 
Candles, 4d © 10 - gin id Oo 2 
Barley, the winchelter Good amber ale, 2di the 
bufhel, Is 4 6 pot o 6 


We contemplate with wonder and grief the progrefs of the funding 
iyftem, the flate of our debt, and the ignorance of the people on 
fubjects of national finance, and we recommend it to Mr. Fry, and 
ali the labourers in this neglected vineyar 1, to endeavour a correct 
ienilicien of ftatement, and to publith their obfervations on the dif- 
ferent deparimenis of this complic: ated fyftem of finance, in very 
{mall pam phlets. What is the bufinefs of a// receives the attention of 
; the mind is eafily fat igued by calculation, and difguf ed with 
agures: let him, thererore, who would ferve his country by labours 
of this kind, put into the hands of a// what a// can comprehend, what 


may be underftood without efort. and recolle&ed without labour. 


fe 4 


“A iu 6a ae Be T? £ i , 1c€ Gf J ruth tt the Prop a 6 f Ex gland of} call R Ad mks 
a a Def , IPlil Sf. OF f Lee fic } of Le! rd hid a! “y "5 “Re fur i fr om l pe 
_ —_ re . 

Svo. 74 pages. Price 1s. 6d. idaetees 1797. 


Iw the courfe of our reading, we do not recolleé ever having hae 


occuhon to notice a om mphiet io declamatory, fo abufive, fo vulgar, 
and of fe offending a tendency as the prefent. Yet, we believe, i 


tnefe were the prices at country markets ; of courfe ioms 
dittle expence muft be added for bringing to town.’ 1] 
wil 
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will be harmlefs. : 
into confideration. To infufe difruft and fefvicion into the inter- 
courfe of life, to break the peace of neighbourhood and the ties of 
con/anguinity and friendfhip, to make one man a fpy upon another, 
and finally to bury all the focial affe@ions, in the rage of politcal 
faction, appears to be the aim of this anonymous writer; but his 
reafoning is not even worthy of the nurfery, and his elaquence is 
only adapted to a billingfgate audience. Eternal war, this impotent 
writer would recommend, with the republic of France; but the 
trumpet muft be blown more powerfully, to excite in britons a dif- 
poition favourable to his defigens. He fays his pamphlet would have 


been laid at the feet of Mr. Burke, had that centleman been alive ; 
but we believe the analyit of the fublime and beautiful would have 
had no appetite for fuch offal. He has, fince Mr. Burke is no more, 
offered it to Mr. Wyndham, witha view, no doubt, that it fhould be 
applied by the fecretary to the purpofe for which it is moft adapted— 
wrapping up ‘ candles ends and cheefe parings.’ S.A. 
Art. xxvit. Des Moyens derigéntrer la France, Sce.—Of the Means 
of recenerating France, and of accelerating a du able Peace with her 

Enemies. By C. Delacroix, Ancient Profeffor of Law, at the 
Lyceum, &c. 8vo. Price 4s. Publified at Paris, 1797, and 

imported by De Boffe, Gerrard-ftreet. 

Tue firt part cf this volume is employed in the very Jaudable 
attempt of meliorating the progreis of Iegiflatton, and the defects 
incident to the trial and punifiment of criminals. Whale treating 
of prifons, the author obferves, that the law does not ufe them as 


bLik 


if 
eel: an 2. aT */ . - ’ ~ ~ an . rf. / Poa cs ? 
the means of punifhment, but of fecurity; and he accordingly re- 
commends it to thofe who prefide over this department, to render 


them as comfortable and falubrious as poflible. In refpect to duels, 
he wihes to fuperfede the neceflity of them altogether, by the crec- 
uion of courts of Loxour, which he deems fully competent for this pur- 
poie 
t . 


Mr. Delacroix is for exercifing all the feverity of the laws in re- 


ipect to fuch delinquents as are guilty of great offences againit the’ 


community; and he feems to blame Beccaria, for wifhing an intire 
abolition ef capital punifhments: but, onthe other hand, he confiders 
many atrocities as arifing rather from the bad organization of fo- 
ciety, than the depraved hearts of individuals. Every man, he very 
July ob/erves, ought to be enabled to gain a fubfiftence by his la- 
dour, * for, on the one hand, to condemn the thief to death, and, 
On the other, to allow the necefity of ftealing to exift, 1s only to 
grant to poverty the choice of either perifhing by famine, or an in- 
famous punifhment.’ ‘Ihe author thinks, that it is the intereft of alf 
the bellieerent powers, to make an immediate peace, and more efpe - 
cially that of England, the inhabitants of which fubfft by fupply- 
ing the wants of their neighbours : 

‘ Initead of withing to extend her dominions in the Eaft and Weft 
Indies, and impoverith the other powers of Europe, let her recgllect, 
that the more a nation is commercial, the more ought fhe to defire 
that her neighbours fhould be opulent: induftry does not gain any 
*ing by being conneéted with indigence.’ — 

L1 3 ART. 
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It has neither wit, beauty. nor force to ravfe it’ 
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Art. xxvir1. The Diftilleries confidered in their ConneAion with 
the Agriculture, Commerce, and Revenue of Britain; alfo in their 
Effects upon the Health, Tranguillity, and Morals of the Peopie, 
8vo. 88 pages. Price 2s. Murray and Co. 1797. 

Tue writer of this pamphlet fets out with a concludfon, that 
may probably be difputed by fome of our readers, viz. that the 
diliillation of fpirits from grain is advantageous to the agricui- 
ture, the commerce, and the revenuc of the country. However 
this may be, the pernicious effe¢ts which have refulted from the 
products of this procefs, on the health and morals of the people, 
have, in our opinion, far more than counterbalanced any national 
benefits that could poffibly arife from it. For we are not by any 
means difpofed to think with the author, that, even in Britain, the 
ttate of fociety renders /pirits one of the necetfaries of life. Tha 
the habit of drinking liquors has been much too common in this 
ifland, we muft indeed allow; but we know from numerous and 
recent examples, that even the habits and cuttoms of a people 
can be more eafily changed, than has been generally fuppofed ; 
and therefore, that, by lefiening the eacouragenvnt, or the means of 
obtaining fuch deitructuve fubitances, this evil may alfo at lait be 
reinoved. , 

In difcuffing the various advantages, that muft neceffarily arife 
from proper encouragement being given to diililleries, the author 
labours with much indufiry and perfeverance to convince his 
readers, that diftilled fpirits are far more ufeful in fupporting the 
fyitem, and much lefs noxious to the conititution, than liquors 
of the fermented kind. Ifthe very intelligent writer had, however, 
condefcended to ftop and examine faéis; he would mott probably 
have found reafon to change this opinion, which, like many others 
in the pamphlet, feems to have been haitily taken up. AR. 


ART. XXIx. duftruftions for the Treatment of Negroes, ESe, 12m0. 
134 pages. Price 2s. Shepperfon and Reynolds. 1797. 
Twe author of thefe pages, it feems, has himfelf been the 

mafter of a number of negroes, tor the management of bis own 
plantations. Ifthe poor wretches were treated in conformity tu 
the initructions here delivered, we doibt not but they were more 
comfortable than the generality of their fellow-fufferers. As for 
Our part, we have been uniformly and decidedly for the total 
and unqualified abolition of the flave trade; in our opinion, the 
palliative of kind treatmeat is comparatively trifling. It is idee 
to foften the exprefion—the mafler of a flave is a defpot ; the 
terms are firictly correlative; fome defpots may have more hu- 
manity than others, but they are defpots ftill. We gladly take 
this and every opportunity, to exprefs our complete abhorrence 
and == ot flavery, however it be difguifed, or however 
aliéviateqd. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Axt. xxx. A Cabinet of Quadrupeds, confifiing of highly finifhed 
Engravings, by Fames Tookey and Paton Thompjon, from elegant 
Dracvings, by Fulius Ibbetfon, Rw A. Many of them Jhetched from 
the Animals in their Native Climes; with bijforical and Scientific 
Defcriptions, by John Church, Surgeon. Large 4to. Six Num- 
bers. Parc Il. Price 11. 4s. Darton and Hervey. 


Ruspectine this fecond part of the cabinet of quadrupeds, 
we have »othing to remark in addition, and certainly nothing 
in fubtraction from the terms of high recommendation, in which 
we noticed the former (fee vol. xxiv, p.471.) The engravings 
of the pretent part reprefent the arabian borfe, the flying and 
virginian opoffums, the goat, the girafle, the terricr and the 
ereyhound, the civet cat and genet, the fox, the zebra, the 
mattitf and lion dog, the boar and chinefe hog, the lion and the 
rein deer. The figures are executed with remarkable elegance 
and aptitude ot poiture ; the feenery of the back ground 1s pic- 
turefque and appropriate ; and the defcription of the different 
animals is enlivened with various anecdotes, illuftrative of their 
refpective propeniitics and habits. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Art. xxxr. Dialogues in a Library. Small 8vo. 278 pages. 
Price 4s. fewed. Robinfons. 1797. 

A ritLe-page ought to give the public fome general infor- 
mation concerning the contents of a book. From the title of 
this book nothing can be learned, bur that it contains dialogues ; 
for, fince a library may confitt of books upon any fubjects, it is 
very plain, that dialogues in a library may be dialogues upon 
any thing. Ir is our duty, in this cafe, to fupply the omiilion of 
the author, by informing our-readers, that thefe dialogues are 
grave converfations upon weighty fulyeéts ; and, ftill more par- 
ticularly, that they are intended to exhibit views of nature, and 
of the moral world, which may ferve to confirm the perfuafion, 
that io obvioully prefents itfelf to the human mind, of the 
univerfal adaptation of means to ends, and the confequent ex 
iltence Gf an intelligent, defigning caufe. Many exceilent pube 
fications have been written with this laudable defign. Boyle, 
Ray, Devham, Nicuentyt, St. Pierre, Sturm, and many other 
INvenious writers, who have not been afhamed of the character of 
a religious philofopher, have laboured with great fuccefs in this 
rich and inexhauliible mine, and have, doubslefs, contributed-ef- 
fentially to eftabjif jn the minds of men a rational conviction of 
the firtt principle of rgiigion. A publication, which profetles fo 
uletul a purpote, may he entitled tq a candid reception, though 
it fhould offer to the public nothing altogether new, or difplay 
nouncommon elegance of ftyle. Thefe dialogues are inferiour to 
‘Veral former works of this kind in variety of matter; and of the 
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§20 SCHOOL BOOKS. 


faéts and phenomena, which are here exhibited, almoft all are 
familiarly known to thofe who have paid attention to the fub- 
jects of natural hiftory, and natural philofophy: neverthelefs there 
is a numerous clafs, to whom a work of this kind may afford in- 
formation; who may be at once inftru¢éted and amufed by de- 
{criptions of the ftruciure and powers of man and other animals ; 
of curious facts in vegetable lite; of the phenomena of the atmof- 
here, light, and vilion; and of circumitances which appear to 
indicate deiign in the moral ftate of the world. Other {ubjetis, 
particularly, the mofaic account of the early flate of mankind, 
and the evidences of the chriilian religion, are fo very flightly 
touched, as to promife an inquifitive reader little fatisfaction. 
Sometimes the writer indulges himfelf too freely in the language 
of invective againft infidels. No man was ever convinced of an 
errour by being abufed ; and no opinion can be more deftrudtive 
of all freedom, and of all improvement, than a doctrine advanced 
in this work, that thofe who hold opinions which we think ab- 
furd, or impious, are on that account as proper objects ot public 
cognizance, as rioters or felons. Neverthelefs, we allow the 
author the merit of general good intention; and though we do 
not deem any of his dialogues fufficiently original to require an 
extract, we think his work may be read with advantage by young 
people, and fuch as have not leifure to perufe larger treatifes. 


Art. xxx11. A Dialogue betaveen a Lady and her Pupils, deferibing 
a Journey through England and Wales; in which a Detail of the 
different Arts and Manu fadtures of each City and Town is accurately 
given; inter/perfed with Obfervations and Defcriptions in Natural 
fiifory. Dejigned for Young Ladies in Scheels. By Mrs. Brook. 
Small 8vo. 280 pages. Price 3s. 6d. bound. Rickman. 
Tue moft fuperticial obferver muft have remarked, that the 

books, which have been written for the amufement of children 
within thefe few years, have contained much more ufeful matter, 
than was forme:ly thought necefflary for fuch a purpofe. The 
pages before us are perhaps unneceffarily minute in naming obs 
cure villages; and, more than once, they offer the moft random 
and extravagant calculations refpecting the mumber of people 
inhabiting any town or diftri€t. The author fhould have re- 
membered, that it is better to be filent, than to give erroneous in- 
formation. Children, however, may learn from this volume, 
what are the natural productions of different counties, and what 
the manufactories tor which they are celebrated. 


Art. xxx1it. The Geography of Hifory: or, the Relative Sis 
tuation of the States and Sovereigns of Europe from the Chriftiaa 
fra to the Elezventh Century: prejenting an eafy and certain Me- 
thod of reading and fiudy:ng Hiftory to Advantage. By Mr. Le 
Sage. Single Sheet. “Price 2s. 6d. plain. 35. coloured. 
Dulau and Co. 1797. 


THE period of modern hiftory from the conqueft to the prefent 


time has been already exhibited in one vicw, in a fingle iheet, © 
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vided into columns, of which an account will be found in our Rev. 
vol. xxiv, p. 363. ‘The prefent table completes the author’s plan, 
as far as concerns modern hittory. It may very properly accom- 
pany Dr. Prieftley’s Chart of Hittory, which the author has pretty 
clofely followed. Generai views of this kind are extremely ufe- 
ful, in enabling young people to take a connected and compre- 
henfive furvey of the great events of the world. In tables, where 
the principal object was, to bring under the eye, in methodical 
arrangement, as much hiftorical matter as could be comprized in 
afingle theet, it was injudicious to devote an entire column to 
che names of the popes, the feries of which is of little importance 
to remember. 


Art. xxxtv. Elements of French Grammar, as taught at Jernon 
Hall, 1zmo. 146 pages. Price 2s. Liverpool, Crane and 
Jones; London, Vernor and Hood. 1797. 


~ > 


Tuts French Grammar poffeffes at leaft two excellencies : it 
is concife, and it is correctly and neatly printed. We will add, 
that the materials appear to be judicioutly chofen and arranyed: 
that the englifh is very accurate, and that the book bids fair to 
be more ufeful than many a larger grammar. 


Art.xxxv. Traité Complet de Pronunciation Angloife, ce A 
complete Treatife on Englifhb Pronunciation ; in which almof all the 
Exceptions are reduced to general Rules; with a Treatife on French 
Accent. By Mr. E. Thomas. Svo. 75 pages. Price 2s. Dulau 
and Co, 1796. 

For a frenchman to write a treatife on the pronunciation of 
the englifh language, may feem a bold undertaking; yet, englifh- 
men have written trench grammars, containing rules for pronun- 
ciation; and Mr. T. has fucceeded better than an englifhman 
would expect. He has, indeed, had the modefty to take an 
enclifhman, Mr. Walker, who has written with great accuracy on 
the fubjeét, for his guide. An english ear may eafily detect too 
many errours in this work, to leave it poffeiied of the credit of 
being a complete treatife ; it may, neverthelefs, be very ufeful to 
frenchmen in learning to fpeak the englifh language. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arr. xxxvi. The Village Curate and his Daughter Julia, de- 
feribing Ler “Fourney to London. A Tale. i2zmo. 331 pages. 
Price 3s. 6d. in boards. Riley. 


Tuts is a fimple narration of fome of the moft prominent dangers, 
to which a young artlefs unprotected woman is expofed, in the me- 
tropolis: it has not much variety of incident, or character, to re- 
commend it, but may be perufed with more moral advantage, thay 


many works which are intitled to much higher merit as ye snes 
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§22 MISCELLANEOUS, - 


Six prints, in 4to., defigned by Cruikfhank, reprefenting the princ: pal 
events of the ftory, are fold feparately, price 12s. D. M. 
ART. XXXVII. The Defence of the Prifoners in Yark Caftle, for not paying 

Tithes, againf? the Charge of George Markham, Vicar cf Carlton, had 

Yorhfbire, contained in his Bcok entitled Truth for the Seekers. 8vo. 

32 pages. Price 4d. Phillips. 1797. 

Wuewn we noticed Dr. Markham’s defence of his condu@ in pro- 
fecuting the quakers*, who have now publifhed this pampiilet, we 
intimated our fufpicions, that the doctor had not fair! endeavoured 
the fettlement of this matter in the Arft inftencs, before the magif- 
trates. The truth of that fufpicion is fe!ly proved, by the Ratement 
here oxered to the public. Dr. Markham, as we expected, ftands 
expofed, as the w//ing opprefor of his peaceful parifhoners, whofe 
religion forbids the payment of tithes. This defence is written with 
great ability, and a moderation ftill more entitled to praife, as it is 
in reply to a very violent and abufive pamphlet. The pureft water 
generally receives a colour and alloy from the foil through which it 
paffes; but the fpirn of thefe refpeCtable quakers is as uncontami- 
nated, as the ftream that flows through polifhed marble. We are glad 
to fee this pamphlet has already reached a third edition, the public 
mind will reccive from it a powerful and worthy impulfe. ‘The 
world is more indebted to this religious feét, than, perhaps, to any 
other. They have born a teftimony againit perfecution, which has 
not been loft. The marked difapprobation of the proceedings of 
Dr. Markham againft thefe worthy individuals, fhown both by our 
civil and ecc!cfiaftical governors, feems to promife the dawn of better 
days, when the laws, cerrected and improved, will no longer leave 
it to the power of imperious priefts to trample on the rights of hu- 
manity, and riot on the fpoils of the good. ‘The prefs has a tnou- 
iind tongues, and nething c2n now be done ina corner; the martyrs 
of truth and virtue fhould therefore take courage, and perievere, for 
the feafon is aafpicious. 

We traft this defence will make the names of the venerable con- 
festors, John Wormatl, Lienry Wormall, Jofeph Brown, James Wal- 
ton, and Jahn Stansfield, dear to the cars of britons, and that they 
will yet live to fee, unditturbed by further profecution, that their 
example is etheacious, and that their labour has not been in vain, 


Arr. xxxvirt. 4 Lerterto the Hon. Thomas Er/kine, with a Pofifeript ta 
the Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, upon their Condu& at the Trial of Thomas 
Williams, for publifking Paine’s Age of Reajon. By John Martin, 
Solicitor for the Defendant. 120. 36 pages. Smith. 1797- 


Mr. M. here defends his conduct againft the vehement abufe of 
Mr. Erfkine, on the trial of Williams. We think Mr. M. has fairly 
exculpated himfelt ; and we believe the unprejudiced will think theie 
ftatements lefs honourable to Mr. Ertkine than go this folicitor. 


Arr. xxxix. Mr. Palmer's Cafe explained. By G. Bonnor. $V0- 3 
pages. Price xs. Richardfon. 1797. 





* See our Rev. p. 306 of this volume. 
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Ir belongs not to us to pronounce upon the merits of fuch a cafe 
3s is here examined, without documents much more clear and exprefs 
than thofe contained in this pamphlet. 

Mr. Palmer fays he has been injured; and the agreement he made 
with government, on the part of government broken. Mr. B. fays, 
the agreement was not pofitive, and Mr. Palmer forfeted the claims he 
had upon government, by a fyftematic plan formed by him, and in 
part executed, * for throwing [page 18] the correfpondence of the 
country into contution, to create delay in the conveyance of letters, 
and to caufe the worlt pofiible conduct of an important public con- 
cern, intruited to his management, and for which, in addition to a 
great many thoufand pounds he had previoufly received, he was they 
in the receipt of nearly tive thoufand pounds a year.’ 

Upon the fairnefs of their refpective ftatements, we cannot decide ; 
but we have been told, and we credit the reporz, that in the condu@ 
of the concerns of the poit-office, there 1s fuch profufion of expence, 
as to demand the public attention. 


Ant. xt. 4 Drejing for L..d T..7r..w prepared By a 

Surgeon, Svu. 26 pages. Price ts. Cox. 1797. 

Wuen lord Thurlow attacked the furgeons, who lately folicited 
parliament to create them monopolitts for ever, he mutt have been 
aware that he was meddling with edge tools, Without his requiring 
any of their aifittance, one of the body has fent him a dreffing 
gratis. As we have not heard, that his lordfhip has received any 
wound ; and as we think the darts which the hand has thrown, 
who thus kindly prepares a dreffing, have fallen pointlefs at his 
feet; we tear the fons of the knife will not have the pleafure 
of feeing their enemy’s face dittorted. No pain, not even the 
fiehteft tmarting is felt by the advocate ot juitice; and we fear, 
from his agitation, that the furgcon, in preparing the drefling, 
has pricked his own finger. Let the body attend to prevent a 
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Art. xur. A Lerter to the Hon. Thomas Exlkine, on the Profecution of 
Thomas Williams, for publifoing the Age of Reafon. By Thomas 
Paine. 8vo. 31 pa. Paris, printed forthe Author. 1797. 
Tuis letter is written with the fpirit and energy which are drf> 

played in all the writings of this fingular man. He begins by de- 

claring, that he thal! be filent on the fubje¢t of chriltranity, for the 
precepts of which he fhows much refpect in all his performances; but 
he cannot forbear, even here, faying a word on the sewwif> religion. 

He quotes the firft two chapters of Genelis, fays the firit chapter ought 

to end with the third verfe of the fecond chapter of the prefent di- 

vifion, and then he compares the accounts of the fame traufadtions, 

given in each chapter, and with much exultation declares them con- 
bradiciory to each other. 

He then proceeds to the account of the flood; and affirms, that it 
has been written after the giving of the mofaic law, which is faid to 
have heen given fix hundred years after that event. The proof offered 
of this aflertion is, thar, inthe direétions to Noah, mention is made 
at clean and unclean beafts, which he calls a d:ftinction of the law of 
«ces, and not of nature, es 
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§2+ . MISCELLANEOUS. 


He then remarks, that the firft time the law, called the law of Motes, 
made it’s appearance, was in the time of Jofiah, about a thoufand 
years after the death of Mofes, and that it appears to have been found 
by accident in the houfe of the Lord. 

2 Chron. chap. xxxivy, ver. 14, 16, 16, 18 © Hilkiah the prieft 
found the book of the law of the Lord, gtven by Mofes, and faid to 
Shaphon the fetibe, I have favad the book of the law in the houfe of 
the Lord, and the feribe carried the book to Jofiah the king faying, 
Hilkizh the prieft hath given me 2 book.’ ‘on 

This, with the vival wantonnefls of our comic author, is compared 
to the difcovery of Rowlev’s poems by Chatterton, and the Shak- 
{peare’s MSs. by Ireland. 

Mr. Levi, the jew, had produced a reference of the miracle of the fon 
ftanding fill to an account in the Book of Jafher, as a proof that 
the books of the law of Mofes were then known to exift. becaufe 
“fafeer was the book of that law. Mr. Paine, in reply to this, refers 
Mr. Levi to 2 Samuel, ver. 1¢, 17, 18, where fome account of the 
actions of king David are faid to be wntten in the book of Fuser. 


- 


He afks Levi, if Mofes gave any account of David, who Jived more 
than five hundred years after him. After i ue repeated fome old 
objections to the jewith religion, on account ot it’s cruelty, he pro- 
ceeds to reafon with Mr. Erikine on the food this profecution, 


and we confefs, 2415 part of the pamphlet appears to us forceful and 
conclufive. 

P. 16.—* Not one of thofe who have attempted to write anfwers to 
the age of Reafon have taken the ground upon which only an anfwer 
could be written, ‘The cafe in guef : 
do€irive, bat altogether upon a matter of faét. Is the book called the 
Bible the word of God or is it not? If it can be praved to be fo, it 
ought to be believed as fuch; 1f not, it ought not to be believed as 
fuch. This ts the true fate of the cafe. The Age of Reafon produces 
evidence to fhew, and I have in this Jetter produced additional evi- 
dence, that it is nor the word of God. ‘Thofe who take the contrary 
fide, fhould prove that it is. But this they have not done nor at- 
temnpied to do, and confequently they have done nothing to the purpafe. 

« The profecutors of Williams have fhrunk trom the point as the 
anfwerers have done. They have availed themfelves of prejudice in- 
ftead of proot. If a writing was produced ina court of judicature, 
faid to be the writing of a certain perfan, and upon the reality or non- 
reality of which, fome matter at iffue depended, the point to be 
proved would be, that fuch writing was the writing of fuch perfon. 
Or if the iflue depended upon certain words, which fome certaia 
perfon was faid to have fpoken, ras? my to be proved would be, that 
fuch words were fpoken by fuch perfon; and Mr. Erfkine would con- 
tend the cafe upon this ground. A certain book is faid to be the 
word of God, what is the proof that it is fo? for upon this the whole 
depends ; and 1f it cannot be proved to be fo, the profecution fails for 
want of evidence. 

* The profecution againft Williams charges him with publifhing a 
book, entitled the Age of Reafon, which, it fays, is an impious blaf- 
phemous pamphlet, tending to ridicule and bring into contempt the 
holy feriptures. Nothing is more eafy than to find abufive words, 
and enghfh profecutions are famons for this fpecies of vulgarity. 

The 
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TI he charge however is fophiftical ; for the charge as growing out of 
the pam; hlet fhould have ftated, not as it now itates, to ridicule and 
bales into contempt the holv fcriptares, but to fhew, that the books 
called th i¢ holy {criptures are not the holy {criptures, It is one thing 
it 1 ridic ile a work as being written by a certain perton ; but it is 
guite a diferent thing, if Il write to prove that fuch work was not 
written 7” fach perfon. In the firft cafe, I attack the perfon through 
the work; in the other cafe, 1 defend the honour of the perfon againtt 
the work. This ns vhat the dge of Reafon does, and confequently 
the charve in the indictment is fophiitically ftated. Every one will 
admit, chat if the Bible be wot the word of God, we err in believing i it 
to be his word, and ought not to believe it. Certainly, then, the 
ground the profecution fhould tak e, would be to prove e that the Bible 
1s in fact what it is called. But this the profecution has not done and 
cannot co. 

In all cafes the prior faét muft be proved, before the fubfequent 
facis can be admitted in evidence. In a profecution for adultery, the 
fact of marriage, which is the prior fact, mult be proved before the 
facts to prove adultery can be received. If the fact of niarriage can- 

t be proved, adultery cannot be proved ; and if the profecution 
can not prove the Bible to be the word of God, the charge of blaf- 
p! hemy is vifionary and groundlefs.’ 

We here join iffue ith Mr. Paine, and freely confefs, that al! other 
modes of refutation are, in our judgment, odious and contemptible, 
calculated to carry men over to defi, and to fpread the infidelit ; 
thev would punifh. 

Mr. Erikine, we prefume, by this time fees the folly of the pro- 
ceeding in which he has been engaged : he has affifted the caufe of 
unbelievers ; and he has Prox ‘oked Mr. Paine to repeat what he had heard 
him affert concerning the britifh conftitution, in private converfation, 
and to accufe all lawyers of difhonefty and craft. It appears from the 
er reface to this pamphlet, that Mr. Erfkine 1s no great admirer of the 
itifh conftitution ; and that he -_ not think it a good model for a 
country which is eine F one de 797 | 

This pamy phiet alfo contains an account of the fociety formed i 
Paris, called theophilanthropifts, who w orthip the God of the univer fe, 
witho u t prie! fis or cere n 1onies. To this foc iety Mr. Patne delivered & 
dif feourfe, which 1s here given at fulllength. It confifts of plain and 
conclufive reafoning in favour of the exiitence of God. 

Mr. Paine here appears in the chara¢ter of a zealous and pivus 
cheift, and he recommends the ftudy of natural philofophy to tic 
fociety, as the only true theology. Every pious chriftian may read 
this difeourfe with delight and profit. Mr. Paine has no kaning te 
that atheifm, of which the french nation has been accufed. 

This pamphlet is faid to be printed at Paris. We think we per- 
ceive internal evidence, that this is not true; for the little french it 
contains is miferably incorrect. It was, we fufpect, printed in Eng- 
land, but we know not by whom; we met it in our way, and have 
accordingly prefented to our readers this account of it’s contents. It 
18 in ciocuiealon: and will be read by thoufands, without the common 
advantage e of public exmbi tion. A wt this of the vanity of every 
atten nt, now that printing is in general ufe, fo prey ent the circulation 
ef opinion, and fcjentitic difcuffion. $. A. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Art.1. Aarau. Aufwahl einiger Predigten, (Sc. Sele& Sermons 
by J. G. Fifch, fecond Preacher at Aarau. 8vo. 1187p. 1797. 


Mr. F. informs us, that he fhould not have thought of committing 
any of his fermons to the prefs, had he not found it neceffary thus 
to appeal to the public, in refutation of the reproaches made him, 
that he did not preach the truths of chriftianity. For our parts, we 
think the ten fermons here given highly honourable to the fentiments 
and abilities of Mr. F., and well calculated to benefit their aaditors: 
they are fuch as cannot fail to pleafe every rational cbriftian, though 
they may not fatisfy thofe, who would hear of nothing from the 
pulpit but falvation by faith, and the common language of religious 
creeds. Asa ipecimen of Mr. F.’s manncr we may give the follow- 
ing extract. ‘ Too many think they do honour to chriftianity, 
when they reprefent it as a difficult, feep, and arduous path to 
Heaven, {urrounded with a thoufand perils. it is their ufual lan- 
guage, that the chriftian has great and dangerous trials to undergo; 
that the whole world is in arms againft his virtue. He has to wander 
among precipices, from which the leaft flip tumbles him headlong 
down: and every ftepthat he advances forward, he meets fome new 
and fearful eneiny to encounter. Laitly he finds the moft dangerous 
enemy of all in his own heart, which feeks to feduce him every mo- 
ment. 1 know not whether chriftianity be really honoured by fuch 
a reprefentation ; but this I know, that true faith removes all dith- 
culties. ‘To me virtue appears no hazardous confliét, where life or 
death is the flake ; but, if we carnettly purfye it, a pleafing exer- 
cife. At the beginning, it muft be confefled, it has it’s difficulties ; 
but thefe decreaie with it’s advancement. It demands watchfulnefs, 
conftant watchfulnets, over ourfelves: but this foon becomes habi- 
tual, it becomes a fecond nature. ‘Iell me, ye noble few, who re- 
folutely walk in the footfteps of Chriit, is the Jaw of the pureft mo- 
ralitv, which you have impofed on yourfelves, a heavy and opprefiive 
load? have you not always found the truth of your lord and teach- 
er’s aflurance: ‘* my yoke is eafy, and my burden light?” 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Art.11. After along interval, we have received another num- 
ber of the ournal de Phyfigue, which, notwithftanding the delay it 
has experienced, the proprietor profeffes himfelf refolved, if he 
poibly can, to continue, for the promotion of fcience. The firft 
article 1s on the Inflammation of Indigo ly the nitrous Acid, by B. G. 
Sage, who oblerves: ' 

* Indigo is compofed of gluten, and iron combined with an acid 


fmilas to that which conftitutes pruflian bluc. Indigo, as well as 
prufias 
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rufian blue, refifts the a€tion of the vitrolic and muriatic acids, 
= the fuming nitrous acid decompofes and inflames it. 

« | put into a glafs with a foot two drams of Guatimala indigo, 
coarfely powdered ; on which I poured an ounce of nitrous acid at 
so°. This glafs 1 placed in a giafs jar half filled with water, on a 
clafs ftand, and covered 1t with a glafs bell. In five or fix minutes 
the nitrous acid penetrated the indigo, which {welled up; the glafs 
was filled with fumes; the mixture grew warm; yellowith white va- 
pours, produced by the oil of indigo, were difengaged ; ina fhort 
time a jet of fparks iffued from the bottom of the glafs, the whole 
énflaméed, and thus ended one of the moft beautiful experiments J 
ever faw.’ 

This article is followed by a Continuation of a Memoir explainin 
the methodical Diftribution of all Volcanic Produéions, by Cit. Deod. 
Dolomieu; and meteorological Obfervations, by L. Cotte; both of 
which we fhall pafs over. Next comes a Continuation of a Memoir on 
the Blood, by citizens Parmentier and Deyeux ; the general refults of 
whofe experiments are thus fummed up. 

« Jt appears, from our experiments, that the blood in general is 
compofed of nine principal parts: the odorous part, the fibrous 
fubfttance, albumen, fulphur, gelatin, the red part, iron, alkali or 
foda, and water. ‘The neutral falts found in the blood may be 
efteemed foreign to it; as it is certain, that it can exift without them, 
and that their prefence is owing to particular circumftances. The 
proportions of the different parts vary infinitely, according to the 
age, con{titution, and mode of living of the party. 

‘1. The odorous part. ‘This, in a healthy fubject, is very petcep- 
tible, efpecially when the blood is frefh. It gradually grows weaker, 
as the blood changes ; and difappears entirely, as foon as putrefac- 
tion has taken place. In the blood of a fick perfon the odorous part 
is decidedly lefs obfervable ; and it is probable, that, in certain cafes, 
itcan hardly exift. It’s affinity to the ferum appears to be Iefs than ta 
the coagulum ; for the latter retains it wholly for fome time, while 
the ferum, when completely feparated, is deilitute of it. We have 
obferved a pretty clear analogy between the odorous part of the 
blood, and that of vegetables ; for both,’ to fay nothing of their ac- 
tion on the organ of imell, are foluble ix air, in water, and in {pi- 
rituous 4iquors, 

‘2. Fibrous fubfance. This appears to us to exiftin the blood ia 
a ftate of extreme divifion, if not of folution. Any quick motion 
given to the blood as it iffues from the veffels is fufficient to occafion 
it’s feparation ; or it may be obtained by diluting the blood with a 
certain quantity of water: in the former cafe, the fibrous fubftance 
appears in the fhape of filaments adhering together, producing a 
body poffeffed of elafticity ; in the latter, it is precipitated in the 
form of membranaceous pellicles: in both, however, the fame re- 
fults conftantly arife from the operation of chemical agents, being 
thofe that belong to moft animal fubftances. In young animals, the 
fbrous fubftance appears to have lefs tenacity ; in the adult, the te- 
nacity is more fenfible : but the only difference found in it, in fick- 

nefs or in health, depends on the age; fo tlai the fibrous fubftance 
of the blood of fcorbutics, and of thofe who are afflicted cither wath 
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ntrid or inTammatory difeafes, arom very nearly that which 
is feparated from the blood of a perfon in health. Moreover, it js 

he fbrous fubance that contributes to the formation of the coagu- 
lum, which was long aferibed to the lofs of the naturul heat of the 
blood, but w hich § is in reality nothing but the refult of the contrac- 
tion this febftance undergoes in confequence of lofing the vital prin- 
ciple. ‘ 

‘ 3. Red part. The thades of this vary infinitely from a number 
of incalculable circumfiances. In general it may be obferved, tha¢ 
the blood of young perfons is vermillton coloured ; that of the more 
aged, deeper. ftis well known, likewife, that the venous blood js 
fefs bright than the arterial, and thar there are numberiefs fhades in 
the colour of both. After all the trials we could make, it was not 
practicable for us ro extract the colouring part, fo as to obtain it 
perfectly free from any foreign admixture: it appears to be almot 
always accompamed with a certain quantity of albur nen, to which 
it has a decided afheitv. The conformity of their fotubility in 
water, cite their infolubilitv in {pirit of wine, as well as in other 
menitrua, ts no donbt the caufe, that hinders their feparation, and 
prevents us from being able to gain fuch a knowledge of the red part 
of the blood, as mi ight be acquired it we werec capabl e of procu ring 
it feparate. We are of opinion, however, that iron is the principal 
matter concerned in colouring the blood ; and that it’s folution in the 
blood is effected by means of a fixed alkali analogous to foda. 

4. fro. Itts fingular, that the red part of the blood alone con- 
tainsiron. ‘This metal, according to the experiments we have re- 
cited, appears to be held in folution by means of the alkali; and this 
folution, as we have faid, produces the red colour: but what be- 
comes of the iron, when it quits the blood, is a queftion, that che- 
miftry has not yet been abic a anfwer. Be this as it may, it mutt 
ever appear extraoruinary, that the mafcular fabianee, which is 
uniformly confidered as wholly prod: -d by the blood, does not con- 
tain the leaft atom of a metal, w hits: exifts 3 in the fluid from which 
that fubftance is formed 

‘ ¢. Albumen. As lone as the blood continues unaltered, the al- 
bumen remains diffolved in the ferum; bat as foon as the leaf de- 
compofition takes piace in the blood, it is feparated into two parts 
one af x hich unites with the itrofity, and imparts to ita fort of glu- 
ninouine 3; the ether mixes with the fbrous dabftance and the co- 
Jouring part. As it condeniision, in this cafe, cannot have taken 
stent 4 from the lofs of a certain quantity of water in which it 
wis dijolve d, it acquires confiitency, and fhares it with the two 
dubits: ices W ith Ww hich it is found mixe 1, This co ndenfation of the 
albumen contributes to the formation of the cozguium by means of 
the hbrous fubitance. It is proper to remark, that, as the condent{a- 
tion of the co: igulum in this initance takes pla ace {pont ancoufly, and 
without the affitance of heat, it does not lofe the prop: ty of being 
foluble ina frefh quant) ty of water: for this reafon, alfo, the coagu- 
lum may be entirely diffolved in water, while the albumen, fepa- 
rated by means of heat or of acids, is no longer foluble in eae 
fluids. ‘The foda. or-fixed alkali, appears to contribute to the folu- 
bility of the albumen, which feparates with the ferofity. Thefe two 
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fybfances are in a fort of loofe combination, it is true, fince heat, 
foirit of wine, or certain acids, can deftroy it, and difclofe the al- 
bumen, which immediately lofes the property of being foluble in 
water. When the albumen of the blood is compared with that of 
the white of an egg, and of other animal fluids, they are found to 


be perfectly fimilar: at leat they difplay the fame properties, anal * 


fulphur is found in them, the prefence of which may be fhown by 
the proceffes we have related. 

« Of all the conftituent parts of the blood the albunien is the only 
one, in which we have imagined we perceived any alteration, when 
we examined the blood of fick perfons. ‘This was chiefly obferva- 
ble, when the ferum, that contoined it in folution, was heated: in 
this caie it never acquired that complete coagulation, which it did 
when the ferum o: a healthy ‘perfon was treated in the fame manner. 
A certain quantity of liquor feparated from it, which,it was eafy to 
remove by fimple decantation. We muft add, however, that this 
remark is not peculiar to any one difeafe; at leat, nothwithitanding 
all our precautions, we have been unable to perceive any difference 
faticiently obvious to be mentioned. 

“6. Suis ur. It is not eafy to afertain the ftate in which fulphur 
exits in (:e albumen; but it appears evident, that it is one of it’s 
conftituent parts. For the reft, as has been obferved in this memoir, 
fulphur feems to aét a confiderable part in the animal economy ; 
fince, befide what is in the albumen of the blood, it is found in the 
bile, the brain, and all the fluids in general that contain albumen. 
JIi’s tate, in thefe diferent fubftances, is probably not the fame as in 
the blood: but this fubje&t has not been inveftigated. It wotild be 
well, nowever, if fome one would undertake the inquiry; as the re- 
fults of it would unqueftionably enlighten the phyfiologift, and lead ta 
the explanation of certain phenomena, for which hitherto no account 
has been given. 

‘7. Fixed alkali or foda. This alkali always accompanies the 
blood. It’s quantity is fo confiderable, that it may eafily be ob- 
tained. One of it’s principal offices, no doubt, is to promote the 
folution of bodies, which, if not ated upon by it, would remain in- 
foluble, as iron, and the albumen. It is probable, too, that it is 
of more extenfive ufe, from it’s tendency to combination, and the 
property it has of imparting this tendency to thofe bodies with which 
itis united. It would be too bold to {peak pofitively refpeéting the 
Origin of the fixed alkali contained in the blood; bat we prefume 
itis one of the produéts of animalifation. The fame may be faid 
of the iron, fulphur, and neutral falts, which the blood, in every 
Rate, afforded ys. 

‘ 8. Gelatin. Many very celebrated phyfiologifts have thought, 
that the blood contained a certain quantity of this fubftance. Rou- 
elle, and other chemifts, after having fought for it in vain, afferted, 
that it did not exift in it. Fourcroy affirms, however, that, by 

eans of the procefies we have defcribed, he obtained it feparate, 
and free from the mixture of any other fubftance. Aqueous fluids 
being it’s natural folvents, it might be fuppofed, that the ferum 
would retain it in union: that it remains confounded with the al- 
bumen, foda, and neutral falts: but it is eafy to be feparated, on 
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coagolating the feram. The method of obtainining it, as we have 
fhown, leaves no doubt refpecting it’s exiftence. The quantity of 
gelatin contained in the blood is inconfiderable ; and for this reafon, 
perhaps, it remained fo Jong undifcovered. It is probable, that, in 
proportion as it forms, a part of it feparates, which, with the 
fibrous fubftance, is deftined for the fabrication of the mufcutar {ub- 
fiance. Thus Hippocrates and Bordeu were not miftaken, when 
they faid the blood was diflolved and fluid fleth; fince the two fub- 
ftances that conilitute fiefh are found in the blood. The gelatin 
appears not to be affeéted by the ftate of difeafe; for we have 
found — of all it’s properties, in every kind of blood we 
examined. 

‘ 9. Water. The fluidity of the blood depends effentially on the 
water it contains. This facilitates the movement of it’s conflituent 
parts, and fits them for entering into the compofition of the different 
fubftances they combine to form. If water be a compound of hy- 
drogen and oxygen, as is at prefent fuppofed, we may prefume, 
that it 1s continually forming in the animal fyftem; that, inde- 
pendent of the quantity neceflary to impart fluidity to the blood, 
there is another quantity, which is decompofed during the aé& of 
circulation ; and that the refults of this decompofition contribute to 
repair the loffes of fibrous fubftance, or of albumen, fuppofed to 
take place. ‘The blood does not always contain an equal quantity 
of water; in confequence it poffeffes not always the fame degree of 
fluidity : but this is certain, that no inference can be drawn from 
the more or lefs fluidity of the blood, refpeéting the healthy or dif- 
eafed ftate of the perfon from whom it was taken; fince, in our 
comparative experiments on the blood, in both tates, we obferved 
infinite variation. 

‘ In conclufion we repeat, every thing concurs to demonfirate, 
that the different conftituent parts of the blood belong to this fluid, 
and are the produce of animalization. ‘Thus the animal kingdom, 
as well as the vegetable, is capable of creating aroma or fpiritus 
rector, eflential oils, fat oils, and refins; alkalies, acids, eflential 
falts, neutral falts, and earths; albumen, gelatin, the fibrous fub- 
ftance, fulphur, and iron. But what‘is the fublime art, which pro- 
duces all thefe combinations? By what mechanifm are thefe tranf- 
mutations, aflimilations, and modifications, continually carrying on 
vith fuch harmony, both in the vegetable and animal economy ? 
Lhefe are fecrets, which nature has not yet allowed us to pene- 
trate; thefe are problems of vegetation and animalization, which 
yet remain to be folved.’ 

We mutt not quit this article, before we have prefented our readers 
with the following curious note. , 

‘** I do not defpair of feeing nails, and fwords, and all kinds of 
iron implements, fabricated from human blood.” Menghini. As 
iron is the fymbol of ftrength, the whole that is contained in the 
blood of a man, if employed in eternalizing the memory of his 
talents and virtues, would excite lively emotions in the mind of fen- 
ibility. Becher had a fimilar idea, in recommending to friendfhip 
the vitrification of the bones of the deceafed: but the precious re- 
ragins of humanity would be too fragile in this form. tron would 
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conftitate 2 much more durable memorial: with this a medal might 
be ftruck *, bearine the effigies of him to whom it once belonged. 
With what fentiments of veneration would kinfmen, friends, and 
fellow citizens, be infpired at the fight of fuch 2 relic !’ 

The concluding article of this number is a Defeription and Ufe of 
an Infirument for meafuring with great Nicenefs the diurnal Vartaticn 
and Dip of the Magnetic needle, by R. Prony. We do not think this 
of fuflicient importance to give our readers the whole of it, without 
which, and the accompanying plate, no account of it would be fuf- 
ficiently intelligible. 


‘BOTANY. 


Art.iin. Erlang. Flora Indie Occidentalis au@a, Se. The 
Weft-lndian Flora enlarged and elucidated, or Deferiptions of 
the Plants mentioned in the Prodomus, by Olave Swartz, M. D. 
&c. Vol. f. 8vo. 645 pages. 1797. 

The Prodromus of this work, which, we are told, entitles prof. 

§. to rank with Plumier, Sloane, Browne, ‘and Jacquin, we have 

alveady noticed: [fee our Rev. Vol, IV, p. 490.] 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Art.iv. Weimar. Allgemeiner Blick auf Italien, Fe. A general 
View of Italy, with fome geographico-ftatiftical Eflays refpecting 
the fouthern Parts of this country, by E. A. W. von Zimmermann, 
Aulic Counfellor of the Dachy of Brunfwic. 8vo. 190 pages. 
I piate. 1797. 
More important information may be derived from this little traét, 

than from feveral bulky volumes. It contains, befide the general 

view of Italy, a winter’s tour to the neapolitan faltpetre mines’; 
experiments on the native faltpetre of the Pulo di Molfetta and 

Gravina, by Mr. Heyer; new inftructions for the communities of 

the kingdom of Naples, refpe€ting more accurate defcriptions of 

the country ; meteorological and economical obfervations on the 
year 1790, by the canon Giovene. At the conclufion of the in- 
fiructive remarks on the phenomena obferved, in the laft mentioned 
eflay, an interefting difquifition refpecting the fingular appearance 
termed fata morgana is given. 

Mr. Z. vromifes us a larger work on Italy, the materials for 
which he has already colleéted on a tour through that country, and 


we hope he will not long delay it. Jen, Allg. Lit. Leit. 


Arr. vy. Konigherg. (F. G. Georgi Geographifch-Phyficalifch und 
Naturhifor:jche Befchreibung des Ruffifcken Reichs. A Geographical 


(Ones 


* Suppoiing a middle-aged healthy man to contain twenty-five 
pounc: of blood, Menghini calculates, that he would afford feventy 
icrunles, or near three ounces troy weizht, of iron: our authors 
Calevlaie two feruples of iron to a pound of blood, making fome- 
what more than two ounces to twenty-five pounds, 
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and Phyfical Deicription of the Ruffian Empire, by J. G. Georgi, 
Vol. I. Svo. 377 pages, 1797. 


Arr. vi. Riga. Liftorifch-fatipifches Gemahlde des R.R. tc. A 
hiftorico-ftatiftical Picture of the Ruffian Empire at the Clofe of 
the Eighteenth Century, by H. Storch. Vol. I. 8vo. 600 pages. 
Vol. Li. 650 pages. 1797. 

In 1777 the cofmographical divifion of the academy of fciences 
at Peterfburg formed the defign of publifhing a complete topography 
of Ruffia, and Pallas, Gueldenttedt. Lepechin, Bakmeifter, Stritter, 
Georgi, and other academicians, undertook it’s execution : but from 
the change of abode of fome, and the death of others, the {cheme 
mifcarried. Meflrs. G. and S. have now united in a fimilar plan; 
and from their long refidence in Ruflia, and travels into it’s remoteft 
Parts, we have reaton to expect a full account of a country, which 
yet we know only in part. Mr. G. has prefixed to this volume an 
account of the materials from which he has derived his informations 
and there are among them many manufcripts, and a number of ruffian 
works, which are for the moft part unknown to foreigners, or ufelefs 
on account of the language. He promifes to complete his part in 
three volumes; which, as well as the work of Mr. S., will form 
2 diftin& whole; though both muft be taken together for a full ac 
count of the country. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Art.vit. Bafil. Publi Terenti Afri Comedie fex, Se. The Six 
Comedies of Terence correéted according to the beit Editions, 
Large 4to. 451 pages. Price 1s5r. 1797. 

This is a proper companion to the fplendid fecond edition of Brunk’s 
Virgil, juft publithed at Strafbure, and we doubt not proceeds from 
the fame hand. The text of Bentley is chiefly followed, though not 
without variation ; and equals in.critical correétnefs the typographi- 
cal beauty of the work. Fen. Allg. Lit. Leit. 


Arte vitt. Leipfic. Animadverfiones et LeGiones ad Ariftotelis Lib. 
tres Rhbetoricorum, (Zc. Remarks on Ariftotle’s Rhetoric, with 
Corrections of the Text, by J. Severinus Vater, p.p. &c.: t@ 
which is added an Appendix by Fr. Aug. Wolf. 8vo. 234 pages 
17 94- 

To the admirers of Ariftotle this will be a welcome prefent. 
Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Arxt.1x. Stockholm. Bref om Maroco, ec. Letrers on Morocco, 
by Olave Agrell. Svo. 601 pages. 1796. 


The writter of thefe letters was fecretary to the fwedith confulate 
at Morocco, and has lately been appointed a fecretary to the king 
of Sweden. The information he gives appears to be authentic, and 


is Gonveyed in a pleafing ftyle. On his way out he {penta red 
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time at Gibraltar; of which place, and of the englifh there, he 
gives fome account, as well as of fome other parts of Spain, throngh 


which he pafied. Yen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
BLOGRAPHY. 
ArT. X. Nu remberg. Nachrichten won den B. ecb wheiten und 


Schritien berithmter Gelebrten, (Se Accounts of the Lives and 
Writings of celebrated Men of Letters, by Fran. von Paula 
Schrank. Vol. I. 8vo. 426 pages. 1797. 

This is intended in fome meafure as a continuation of Niceron’s 
Memoirs of Men of Letters, and is executed in a manner that de- 
ferves approbation. Mr. S. intends to be particularly exact in men- 
tioning all the works of the authors he notices, and to give fome 
account of them. Fen. Alle. Lit. Zeit, ° 


MISCELLANIES., 


Art. x1. Gotha. Blicke in das Gebiet der Kunfie, Sc. A Peep 
into the Regions of Practical Philofophy and the Arts. 8vo. 
25t pages. 1796. 

The author of this interefting little work poffeffes a lively ima- 
gination, brilliant wit, mature judgment, and refined tafte; and 
his knowledge of the world, and of human nature, with his enthu- 
fiafm for the good and beautiful, may enable him to render confi- 
derable fervice to the philofophy of common life. ‘The preient tra& 
contains four eflays. 1. On chaftity in men. This is a, valuable 
and matterly piece. 2. Mufical fragments, with hiftorical, prac~ 
tical, and polemical remarks. 3. On wilful injuries to public works 
. of art. Letter the firfi. 4. Fixtraéts from letters written on atour 
through fome provinces of Germany in the year 1793. Thefe are 
little efiays on various fubjecis, which arofe out of occurrences on 
the tour. Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


ART. x1i. Riga. Texte zum Denken, (Jc. or Cheix de Penfees 
mélées, (Fc. A Seleétion of mifcellaneous Maxims, for the Ufe 
of thofe who know the-World, or who with to know it, witha 
german Tranflation, by Fr. Schulz. Vol.1. 8vo. 277 pages. 
Price tr. 8g. 1796. 

This is a very good colleétion from d’Agueffeau, d’Alembert, 
Bellegarde, Crebillon the younger, Duclos, Fontenelle, Pafcal, 
‘Rouffeau, and Voltaire, and the german tranflation is in general 
happy, Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


EDUCATION. 


Art. xis. Halle and Leipfic. Prof. Mangelfdorf has publifhed a 
fifth volume of his Ancient Hiftory [fee our Rev. Vol. xxv, p. 448], 
which comes down to the taking of Conftantinople by the turks, 


and is written with the fame {pirit as the former. 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeite 
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Iw tracing the,aétion and re-a€tion that fubfift between opinions 
and affairs, it feems proper, 2s we have on former occafions obferved, 
not only to give a fummary view of the contents of books, butalfo 
of the conduct and courfe of education at ) 

Universitizs and other famous feminaries of learning. If 
this pofition fhould be thought to require any proof or illuftration, 
we might juft mention the recent abolition of univerfities, and the 
eftablifhment of central fchools, throughout all the dominions of 
the french empire. This is a very initructive as well as important 
event: for it illuftrates at once the origin, as well as the infivence, 
of great and public feminaries of learning. ‘They originate in the 
predominating paflion of the times in which they were founded: in 
devotion; in chivalry, and ambition of conqueft; or, in what is, 
at prefent, called philofophy; that is,a regard to the natural dignity 
and riglits of human nature, in contradiftinGion to the prefcriptive 
authority of prieits and kings.» From devotion fprung monatteries, 
and the offspring of thefe, univerfities ; from chivalry and the ambi- 
tion of conquefts, various orders of knighthood, as well as military 
{chools; and from political philofophy, as above defined, the central 
{chools of France, inftitated chiefly for the purpofe of exterminating 
the remains of principles equally odious and formidable to the rulers 
of the flate; and the propagation of thofe, on which they build 
their own {ypport in power, and the permanency of the republic, _ 
_ As every = human is fubjected to fluéteation and change, it }s 
impoflible todefcribe the prefent, without referring to the paft and 
primitive ftate of any fociety; the principles that enteréd into their 
origina] conftitution ; and the incidents by which, ‘in the courfe of 
time, they are varied. To difcern the operation of fuch prin- 
ciples amidft the confufion of accidents, and the lapfe of ages: 
forms the oft inftrugive, and to an enlightened mind, the mott 
interefting part of hiftory. It is highly interefting to mark, in the 
Conations of the roman emperors to the people of Rome, that ee 
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of rapine, and expectation of a fhare in plunder, which a@uated the 
original founders of the republic. It is not certainly our intention, 
in this fummary retrofpe&t, to attempt the hiftory of univerfities: 
though this is a fubje&t of great curiofity, and not yet handled, as 
far es we know, in a worthy manner* by any writer. A brief 
frerch is neceffary, and it may be fufficient for the prefent pur 
poie. 
The fpirit of monachifm is deeply rooted in human nature. 
Her:nits are found in every age, and every quarter of the world; in 
Chin:, india, Kgypt, Syria, ancient Europe, the mohammedan as 
we!l as the chriftian world, at the prefent day, and even among the 
india in America. Men naturally conceive, that they will become 
moie acceptable, as more congenial with the purity of the divine 
nature, in proportion as they mortify their fenfual appetites and paf- 
fions, and become converfant with abftracted and fpiritual objeéts. 
This natural fentiment, carried like others to excefs, produces thof¢ 
atts of felf-denial, which fatisfy the devotees of temperate climates ; 
but which, in the burning climates of Africa and Lower Afia, are 
carried to the height of felf-excruciation. In ancient hiltory we find 
cuttings of the fleth among the heathen nations; in the modern, the 
voluntary torments endured by dervifes, faquirs, and L=nzes, 

Firtt, the folitary hermit lives and converfes only with nature, 
with God, and his own mind. But Elijah is joined by the admiring 
Elifha, a fchool is formed, and after many ages P ise the baptiit 
teaches it’s do&trines, and increafes the number of it’s difciples on 
the banks of the Jordan. Paul meets with Anthony’in the deferts 
of Egypt: the reputation of both attraéts new followers. Reli- 
gious fraternities are formed. Companies of prophets retreat to the 
rocks and caves: and chriftian afcetics, affociated by common 
principles and common leaders, retire in great numbers from cities 
and towns into folitary places, where they indulge, without inter- 
ruption, all the myttical vifions of difordered imagination. 

The public admiration of fuch fevere fanétity took thefe holy 
men under their protection. Emperors, kings, and opulent chiefs 
endowed monafteries, in every part of Chriftendom: and thefe be- 
came the great nurferies of the chriftian religion, which, with many 
of the ufages of the heathen worfhip of God and the gods, had 
adopted the do@trines of Plato; though the chriftian doctors were 
divided among themfelves by the fubtleties and difputes of his 


commentators. 
The firft chriftians, admiring the fablimity and my‘terioufnefs of 


Plato, who maintained an eternal, immutable, and even local exift- 
ence of ideas, independent of the mind that perceives them, with 
that of various orders. of fpiritual powers, admitted his do¢trines 
as agreeable to thofe of the trinity. But when the writings of 
* Innumerable volumes have been written on the foundations of 


particular colleges; and regifters or guides defcribing their buildings. 
inflitutions, cultoms, incomes, &c. We have not any general hif- 


tory of the whole, conneéting them with the progrefs of focicty, 
and principles of human nature, 
Mm 4 Ariftotle 
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Ariftotle, buried for ages, had been once diicovered, his doGrines 
were generally adopted, as well as his method of reafoning, by 
Galen, Simplicius, Auguftin, and others, in the end of the fixth, 
and beginning of the ieventh centuries. ‘The grand diftinétion be- 
tween the dottrines of Plato and thofe of Ariftotle,. thous): each of 
the fame, that is, the pythagorean {chool, is, that thofe of the latter do 
not draw fo far as tho ec of the furmer from matter: the ariftotelians 
maitiaining, that, although mattér may exit without form, vet that 
forms could not exift withort matter; and confequently, that the 
objeéts of the underftanding enter into the mind at firft by the 
fenfes. But it was not fo much the opinions entertained by Ariftotle 
on the fublimeft fubjefts that drew tiie public affent, and a ‘mira- 
tion, as his method of inveftigating and communicating trith in 
general, refpecting all the different objets of human knowledge. 
This it was that diftinguifhed him by the appellation of the majter 
of arts, and by way ot eminence, the philofopher *. 

In the frit dawnines of knowledge in every country, there is no 
authority but that of the mafter. ‘The accidental difcoveries of the 
barbarian are employed for the purpofe of gaining an afcendancy 
over the minds of his fellows; which, with the aid of various tricks 
and gefticulations, he improves into a fuperftitious veneration for his 
per(on, and an opinion that he holds an intercourfe with the powers 
above. If this may be thought the firft rudiments of prieftcraft, 
it is, neverthelels, alfo, the firft ftep towards fchools of philofophy. 
On this head, it is fufficient, juft to mention the oby-men of Africa; 
the {pells and enchantments of Lapland, Finland, and all Tatary ; 
the jugglers among all the native tribes of America. In thofe and 
all other countries, it 1s to cunning men that we are to trace the re- 
mote origin of philofophical, as well as of religious eftablifhments. 
Barbarians view the acquitition of knowledge, not as an exertion of 
the intelle€tual powers, but a miraculous infufion of new light. 
Every thing is taught by way of myftery. In Greece there were, 
in the firft flages of philofophy, eforeric and eifeteric doétrines, in all 
the different {choo!s; all of which involved, or accompanied the 
communication of their particular tenets, with certain myfterious 
rites and ceremonies. Even in the fchool of Pythagoras, compre- 
hending it’s different affiliations, in different countries, no other 
argument was urged in fupport of any doétrine, than the avtos 90a 
of the mafter. 1t was in this filent and fubmiffive manner that Py- 
thagoras himfelf learnt his do@trines in the colleges of Egypt, the 
doctrines of which concerning the unity of God, and the exiftence 
of different perfons in the divine nature, as well as of various orders 
of ‘piritual powers, reiembje thofe of the colleges of the indian 
bramins at this dav; which doétrines in like manner are com- 
munjcated only to the initiated, of their own cafte, according to 
the different degrees of their advancement in knowledge, and 
mental purifcation. It is to the fchool of Pythagoras, that the 
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* «Nihil in intelie€tu quod non privs in fenfu.? This was the 


— of the ariftotelians, By the platonifts it was re- 
verfed. : 
| brother- 
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brotherhood of free-mafons afle& to trace the arts and myfleries of 
frte-m afonry. There is, perhaps, but little of the pythagorean phi- 
“lofophy to be difcerned in the myfteries of mafons: but this preten- 
fion is an undoubted monument, at leaft, of that myfteriouinefs in 
which the doétrines of the moft ancient philofophy of fchools were 
involved *. It is direétly to our prefent purpofe to dilate a little 
on the fubject of free-mafonry. 

When the gothic and faracenic architecture, more complicated 
and difficult than the grecian, was introduced, in the fixth and feventh 
centuries, then focieties of free-mafons appeared in Italy, France, 
and in procefs of time all other parts of Europe. They travelled 
from place to place, as was common before the invention of print- 
ing in gueft of know ledge + ; and they had a word and fign, as at 
this day, by which they were readily known, though of different 
nations and languages to one another, in any part of the worid. 

As knowledge advanced, myftery gave way, both in ancient and 
modern times, and an appeal was made to reafon and nature. 
Zexo Lleates traced the principles and confequences in a difcourfe ; 
by ranging which in their natural order, he formed a bafis for the 
art of logic: he introduced, in a kind of drama, two or more per- 
fons, who, by a courle of queftions and anfwers, reafoned method- 
ically on all fubjeéts: whence his logic acquired the name of dia- 
lettic ; ; which name it retained after the form of dialogue was laid 
alide. This method of cueftion and anfwer, probably copied from 
real converiation, had all the advantages of a collifion of minds, 
and of viewing the fame object under different afociations of 
ideas. It was, perhaps, not very different from lord Bacon’s method 
of eatin Or interrogating nature, by means of induction and lites 
rary experience. This fimple mode of inveftigation became gradu- 

ly embarraffed by various fubtleties; nor did the art of logic af- 
fame a fixed and invariable form until Ariltotle difcovered a way of 
arriving at {cience, in a geometrical method, by the demonftrative 
form of a fyllogifm. ‘This logic, as the experie! nce of 2000 years 
has proved, is not much adapted to extend the boundaries of know- 
ledge; but ftill ic was of ufe as a prefervative againit errour. It 
enabled men to prove arguments by a proper tett, ‘and to deteé the 
fallacy of fafhionable fophifms. Stull however, as already obferved, 
Arittotle’s works being long concealed from the public eye f, the 

logi¢ 

* This quiet and paffive manner of adopting opinions on authority 
and tradition, we do not wholly difcommend. Many truths, above 
the comprehenfion of uncultivated minds, perhaps above the com- 
prehenfion of any human mind, might thus have ‘been handed down, 
from patriarchal and primeval times, when it is natural to fuppofe, 
as bifhop, Watfon has well obferved, ‘ there was a more direét com- 
munication than at prefent between the gods and men.’ 

+ Thus alfo different crafts and corporations in Germany, at this 
day, require their members to travel for a certain period, in cer- 
tain foreign countries. 

t The myfterious, not to fay illiberal fpirit of the ancient fchools, 
is ftikingly exemplified by an apprehenfion exprefled by even 
Alexanders 
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logic of Zeno continued long in vogue, even after it was perplexed 
with a thonfand quirks and fubtleties. 

In thefe circumftances, Epicurus, conftdering fuch a mode of in. 
veitigation as equally troublefome and uncertain, proceeded in his 
fpeculations ; firit, by means of the fenfes, which he termed the firit, 
and netaral light of the world ; fecondly, refieGions on the reports 
of fenie: but thefe reflections were fimple and obvious, and feareely 
carried beyond tntuitive judgments +.- Convinced, that the common 
fource of difputes was ambiguity of expreflion, he expofed all fal- 
lacions reafoning by a bare explication of the words in which it was 
involved. Men, he conceived, partaking the fame commen nature, 
muft be affeéted in the fame manner by the fame objects. and confe- 
quently agree in the fame fentiments, as foon as they diftin&iy com- 
prehend each other’s meaning f. 

‘hough the ancient ages were difcrimmated from each other by 
many peculiarities of charaéter and opinion, they may be arranged 
on the whole, with refpe& to the moft material points, into the 
fchool of Pythagoras, with his two illuftrious followers Plata and 
Ariftotle, and into that of Epicurus. And thefe two fchools are 
diftinguifhed from each other; frit, by the dottrines they taught ; 
fecondly, by the methods in which they difplayed, and fupported 
them. In other words, they are diflinguifhed by their theories, and 
by their refpeétive methods of expofition. ‘The firft believed in 
God, {fpirits, and an idea] world: the iecond referred every thing 
to matter and fenfation; but, it is to be well marked, fenfation in- 
ternal as well as external. ‘I’he platoniits attempted to penetrate 
efficient caufes, a priori, and to foar into their native heaven $, by 
the native vigour of their own minds. As material flame Icads up- 
ward to the fun from which it comes: fo the ixrelleGual foul, for 
there were fouls elementary, vegetative, animal, and rational, was 
proved to return, through various gradations, to the empyrean 
heavens, the jubitance and feat ef intelligent natures. ‘The epi- 

urcans clung to their parent edrth, and treated every thing as 
viftonary, that could not be traced to fenfe. ‘The platoniits, in a 


_ 





Alexander the great, that the publication of Ariftotle’s works would 
open the gates cf philofophy to all the world. 

+ We have formesly had oceafion toremark a near affinity with thé 
philofophical, brief nomenclature of a very ingenious {peculator, 
and excellent citizen of this metropolis and country, who reduces 
the whole furniture of the mind to jen/ations, re-/eufations, pro-jenfa- 
toe, and co-fen/ations, and the three fouls of Plato, the rational, the 
trafible, and the coucupifeible. We may here obferve, that there 182 
fti!! nearer refemblance between the leading notions of that gentle- 
man, and thoie of Epicurus. : 

t Compare thefe notions with Mr. Locke’s ideas of fen%.tion and 
relicion ; and with his copious difcourfe on equivocality of ¢x- 
prefiion. 

$ The fouls of men they believed to be emanations from the 
great {pirit of the univerfe, and to be of a fpiritual and impaflible 


nature, pofiefling the power of felf-motion. 
p ng power elf-motion ne 
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word, were immaterialifts and idealifts ; tie epicureans, materialifts 
and experimental philofophers. Itdoes not appear, that Epicurus gave 
himfelf any trouble about any medium of communication between 
foul and body ; which feem to have been confidered by him as of 
a homogeneous nature. The fpiritualifts, or ideal philofophers, 
found it a hard tafk to conneét the limits of the vifible, with thofe 
of the invifible world. It was the doétrine of Ariftotle, that, as 
our fenfes cannot receive external material objects themfelves, 
they receive their /fecies, i. e. their images or forms, without the 
matter, as wax receives the form of the feal, without any of the 
matter. Such forms, impreffed on the fenfes, are called fenfible 
{fpecies ; on the memory and imagination, phanta/ms; on the pure 
intelle&, intelligible /pecies. The platonifts, though they maintained 
the exiftence of eternal and immutable ideas, prior to the objects of 
fenfe, yet agreed with them in their notions concerning the mode in 
which external objects are perceived. 

Having thus glanced at the grand doétrines of the ancients, and 
alfo at their methods of inveftigation, we have briefly to trace their 
veftiges, and, as it were, fate at the prefent day. 

The doétrines of Plato concerning the exiftence, and even the 
local exiftence, of immutable and eternal ideas or forms, independent 
of the mind that perceived them, maintained poffeffion of the fchools, 
till the eleventh century, when a new doétrine, or, as fome think, a 
doétrine borrowed from the fchool of Zeno, was propofed by Rofce- 
linus, and foon after, very widely propagated over Europe, by theabi- 
lities and eloquence of one of his difciples, the famous Peter Abelard ; 
who maintained, that there are no exiftences in nature correfpondin 
to general terms, and that the objects of our attention, in al! wierd 
fpeculations, are not ideas, but words. This doétrine, though con- 
troverted with great ability by Dr. Cadworth, Dr. Stillingfleet, Dr. 
Heylyn, the late Dr. Price, and other platonizing chriftians, is the 
doctrine that generally prevails, in thefe times, in all the public 
fchools of Europe. ‘The reverfe holds in the braminical colleges 
of India, and the chriftian monafteries in different parts of Afia. 

With regard to the next important point, namely, the manner in 
which truth or knowledge is received into the mind, there exifted a 
great co-incidence of opinion among all the philofophers, until 
their do€trines on this fubje&t were controverted, firit by father Bouf- 
fier, in France, and afterwards, in a fuller manner, and more pro- 
foundly, by Dr. Reid, of the univerfity of Glafgow.—Plato com- 
pares the procefs of the mind, in perception, to that ofa perfon in 
acave, who fees not external objeéts themfelves, but only their fha- 
dows. "Thus, alfo, Mr. Locke compares the human underitanding to 
a clofet wholly fhut out from light, with only fome little opening 
left, to let in external vifible refemblances of things without. ‘Thefe 
refemblances, called by the ancients f{pecies, forms, and phantafms, 
ince the days of Des-Cartes have been commonly calied ideas, and 
by Mr. Hume, impreffions. But all philofophers, from 1 !a:o to 
Mr. Hume, agree-in this, that we do not perceive external objects 
immediately ; and that the immediate objects of perception mde 
fome image prefent to the mind. They all proceeded ona {i 
fition, fuggefted by the phenomena of phyfics, that there mu 


heceflity, exift fome medium of communication, between the objec! 
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of perception, and the percipient mind ; and they all indicate a fecret 
conviction, in their authors, of the eflential difference between mind 
and matter. ‘The fame train of thinking, which induced philofophers 
to entertain an opinion, that the qualities of external objeéts are 
perceived by means of images, or {pecies tranfmitted to the mind 
by the organs of fenfe, led. them al{fo to fuppofe, that, in the cafe of 
ail our other intellectual operations, there exift in the mind 
<criain ideas diftinét from the mind itfelf; and that thefe ideas 
ase the objeéis about which our thoughts are employed: but, 
according to Bouter, Reid, and their difciples*, we have 
not any ground for fuppofing, that ln any One Operation of -the 
mind there exilts in it an object diftiné from the mind itfelf; or any 
thing correfponding to general terms, diftin¢t from the individual 
objects to which thefe terms are applicable; afd that all the com- 
mon expreijions, which involve fuch a {uppolition, are to be con- 
fidered as unmeaning circumlocutions, which ferve only to difguife 
from us the real hiitory.of the intellectual phenomena. This phi- 
Jojophy, which only marks the order of fuccefiion among our ideas, 
and the laws which regulate the phenomena of thought, without 
attempting to explain the nature of mind, and the origin of ideas, 
is that which is moft prevalent, not only in the fcotuth fcheols, 
but, we are informed, among the ftudious, whole opinions have not 
been fixed by time, in both our englith univeriities, and feveral maf- 
ters Of private academies. Jt alfo meets with a favourable recep- 
tion in fome circles both in France and Germany ; though in the 
Jalt country there is ftill an unfortunate tendency to the mytteries 
and chimeras of the pnevmatology of the fehocl-men. This fyitem of 
experimental pneumatalogy was fuggefted by the genesal and happy 
prevalence of the baconian method of inveitigation, which, among 
other fruits, produced, a hundred years ago, the immortal fyftem of 
Newion. 

As Epicurus, wearied and difgufted at the quirks of the zenoman 
fchool, confined his fpeculations to the impreflions of fenfe, and in- 
tuitive judgment: fo, after a long lapfe of barbarian and artificial 
darkuefs, men of found and manly minds began to difregard and 
defpife the jargon of the fchools; to mark and record faéts; and 
improve, by fome eafy experiments, hints fuggefted, occafionally, by 
the procefs of nature. ‘The labours of alchemy, led to thole of 
chemifry, well directed. Mathematics were gradually mixed and 
applied to phyfics.” Friar Bacon arofe, Galilxo, lord Bacon, Kepler, 
Orto Guerick, with many others of illuftrious name, and at lait, the 
greateft ornament of human nature, fir {aac Newton. Syllogittical 
fophiftry, or rather a ludicrous mimicry.of it, fill difgraces fome 
univerfities; and the dreams of idealifts amufe others with a vain 
fhow of {cicoce: but the method of lord Bacon, and the newtonin 
fyflem, recommended with irrefiflible force, by the confentient voice 
of all enlightened, found, and candid minds, have made their way 
into alithe nations of Europe, and into mott proteftant univerfities. 


= 





* The moft illuftrious, and juftly celebrated of whom, 1s profel- 
for Dugald Stewart, author of Elements of the Philofophy of the 
Human Mind; and who feems to be to Bouftier apd Reid what Abes 
lard was to Rofcelinus. 6 The 
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The followers ef Leibnitz * and Bofcovich + ftill maintain their 
ground in feveral univerfities on the continent ; which will ceafe re 
be a wonder, when we refle€t on the numerous dilciples of profeflor 
Kant: but national prejudice, the fervour of novelty, and the pride 
of arbitrary theory, vield daily, and muf continue to yic!d, to a 
method flow but fure, and that only follows, with modeft aflurance, 
the footlteps of nature. lixperimental philofophy, uniting the cau- 
uous fimplicity of Epicurus f, and the juft, analytical method of the 
ancieat geometers, with all the advantages ariling from the recorded 
experience of ages, can never be fuperieded by any flight of genius, 
or any difcovery of accident: fince it pretends not to penetrate 
into eficiént caufes, but is contented to obferve the phenomena of 
the material world, and afcertain the general laws, according to 
which they fucceed to each other. 

in future aumbers we hall refume our prefent fubjeé&, and con- 
ne& the hiftory and prefent ftate of univerfities and other femina- 
ties, with a fummary view of the moft recent viciflitudes and pro- 


grefs of the arts and fciences. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Tur FRENCH Nation, anited by the interference of foreagn 
powers, called to their aid the whole mais of their property.and po- 
pulation ; through the medium of aflignats and tequifitions. ‘This 
violation of property and public credit, while it ftrengthened and, 
confirmed the revolution in France, was not only a robbéry of indi- 
vidual wealth in that kingdom, but an attack on the funds, and the 
public credit of all the other powers of Europe, and on the very exitt- 
ence of civilized fociety: the ftrongeft cement of which is an inviola- 
bleregard to private property, and to the rights of independent nati- 
tions. The french republic, it was forefeen and foretold, in order to 
exift, muit conquer; and alfathat it would, by bribery, or by threats 
of exciting revolt and revolution, connect the continental powers, 
with whom it fhould be at peace, into inflruments for extending 
their conquefts. ‘Three modes of conduct were propofed to Great 
Eritain for calming the fury, or efcaping the effects of that polli- 
tical hurricane. ‘The firlt was, to leave a entirely to itfelf. 








ee 


* © Who accounts for all things by a fuppofed raifon fiffifente, or 
univerfal caufe aéting according to a pre-eltablithed harmony. 

t Who, departing from the method of experimental philofophy, 
attempt to fcan the eflence of matter: which they fuppoie to be en- 
dowed with a principle not of attraction, but repulfion. 

{ Perhaps the merit of Epicurus, as an experimental philofo- 
pher, has not been duly attended to by the learned. ‘To the in- 
flances above mentioned of the co-incidence of his way of think- 
ing with that of modern experimental philofophers, we may add 
a comparifon of his notion concerning the great importance of a juft 
and accurate interpretation of language wiih the obfervation of Mr. 
de Condillac, fo much admired by ie hey and other philofo- 


phers: § Languages are true analytical methods—the art of rea- 

fa . * ag ; ’ 

joning is nothing more than a language well arranged, ni 
he 
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The marquis of Lanfdown, Mr. Fox, and others, in fpeeches in 
parlidment, and in publications from the prefs, predicted, that the 
french would only be rendered more compact and invulnerable by 
external compreflion - and denourced the evils to be apprehended 
from fo numerous and atdent a people, in the centre of Europe, 
driven to the neceflity of becoming a military republic. The fecond 
plan propofed was, that Great Britain. ta conjund@ion with the con- 
federated powers on the continent, fhould wage war with the ufurpers 
for the reftoration of monarchy. it was {peedily found, that there was 
no folid bond of union among the confederates. Kach feemed to 
purfue it’s own feparate views, of private jcaloufy, ambition, and 
intereft. One member of the coalition dropned off after another. 
While the greater part of kurope preferves a fmiling countenance, 
or lies crouching ai the feet of France, the haughty republic, colleé- 
ing her victorious troops, andrallying her broken and difperfed fleet:, 
together with thofe of her alles, and the countries fhe nas conquered, 
towns hoftile vengeance from her northern-coafts, againft her old, 
and flill formidable rival, England. The coalefce: powers, who 
never purfved their profefled obje& with any degree ©: coniiftency | 
or zeal, continued their random attacks, from other mot'ves, after 
that profefled object had become utterly hopelefs. They ieemed, 
indeed, te have no other plan, than io ftrike about then like blind 
men drunk ; hoping that, according to the annual prediétions of | 
poor fir John Nivernois*, they would exhauft the refources of the 
republic at laft.—The fault of this plan confifted in this, that it did 
mot make any account of the natural fragility of confederations ; that 
it had not, in fat, any definite objet; that it proceeded on a | 
miftaken notion of the ftrength of nations, which confitts not, by 
any means, fo much in pecuniary wealth, as im phyfical refources ; 
and that, on the whole, it moved a power which it was neither able 
to control, nor in any refpeét calculated to divert and lay by ma- 
nagement. Mr, Burke, the great drum-major of this military con- 
elciaticn., the extent of whofe virtue and patriotifm is illuitrated 
by the late publication of M‘Cormick, was rewarded with a penfion, 
the liberality of which did more than counterbalance the title that 
had been beftowed, befide the penfion, on the fwifs gentleman. 

The third plan, to which we allude, feemed to hold a middle place 
between the othertwo. It held out the {word in the one hand, and 
the olive branch in the other. It presfed the common enemy with * 
the calamities of war; but it pointed out an eafy road to peace on the 
bafis of mutual advantage, but efpecially that of the french people. 

It difplayed the calamities threatened to all government, all property, 
all civilization, all that is valuable in life, by the violation of property, 
in the forced circulation of affienats. It propofed to remedy this evil, 
by a milirary and financial combination between Great Britain and 
the continental powers, for fupporting private property, public credit, 
and the rights of nations. It propofed to confolidate taxation with 
reprefentation ; to eftablifh the liberty and the happinefs of both the 
french people and the neighbouring nations, by rendering their g0- 
vernment dependenton the voluntary contributions ofthe people, culy 

* On whom our minitry, for humouring foagreeably their withes 

2nd paffions, beftowed both a title and a penfion. | 
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reproheiite’ ina word, to difclaim, exprefsly, all interference in the 
snternal affairs of the republic, and to offer peace on fuch terms, as 
would both procure and perpetuate it: namely, to fund the debts 
incurred by the new government, and thus to turn the intereft of 
the public creditors of France, and of the french armies, again 
the privat te views, or deftructive ambition of the diretory. Public 
credit isa general banker: the common banker of ali commercial na- 
tions. It was a robbery committed on this banker, that formed the 
{pring of the reve ution; and iffuch robberies were not prevented, 
by a concert among the nations, they would dothe fame in future, 
In the manner propofed, the interefts of all I pa irties would he united *. 
It isnow impoffible to follow the firft of thefe plans: the iecond has 
been followed moft ui ‘fortunately : is it not vet too late to buy the 
third? and as is propofed, in the fame plan, to form, in the prefent 
extremity,an union between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. ‘The former for 
finance, the latte, for negotiation. On all fuch emergencies, the 
oppoiite partes in Rome united. In the extremity of fortune, the 
coalition of partes is held to be the confummation of political wifdem 
and virtue. An admirable fpeech, to this purpofe, was made by 
lord Belhaven, in the {cottith parliament, on the occafion of the 
union: having | proved from hiftory the maxim juft flated, he warmly 
exhorted his countrymen, what ever they did, prudent, or even lin- 
rudent, to doit unanimouily. 

It has been commonly faid, that Mr. Pitt, with one or two other 
members, were dragged i into the war, again their judgiaents. Cer- 
tain it is, that Mr. Pitt’s admirable fpeech on the rejection of peace, 
by the dire: Story , breathes fentimnents of moderation, jt itice, anda 
refpe& to the righ ts of nations, in the ftrain of the plan laf flated ; 
and that care has been taken to have this fpeech tranflated into the 
french language, and circulated throfgh France, and ali the Conti- 
nent. Why was + sist this done focner? but, both in the american 
and prefent war we have always, in all onr mea{ures, been a day 
too late. It does not feem to be in nature, or in the dettinies 
of empires, that ftates and princes, in general, fhould act with com- 


mon prudence, or common fenfe. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Tue 20g it is faid, have refufed a pafiage to the french 
through their. country, which would undoubted ly prodace a revo- 
lution, to Portu ea: and that 2 concert is on foot between the courts 
of Lifbon : ind Madrid, who make, very wifely, on 1e common caule, 
and Great Britain, for maintaining the independence of the Ibe ran 
peninfula. If this were not fo perfectly wile, we fhould fay it 1s 
very probable. ‘There isa probable event, however, not depending 
on human wifdom, which will be very fortunate for Britain, and 
aufpicious to the liberties of Europe. ‘The prince of Brazil has not 
any children ; a circumftance which may reunite the crowns of Spain 
and Portugal. 

ITALY. 

ns our laf Retrofpe&, we dreaded the * Addiefs of Buonaparte 

in his endeavours to incline the emperour to a feparate peace :’ fuch 





_* See correfpondence between a traveller and a 2 minilter of ftate, 
November, 1792. a peace 
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a peace he has effected, on the ground probably of maintaining the 
integrity of the german empire, and certainly, by compenfating, to 
the ar § of Auttria, the lofs of Milan and the Netherlands, by 
Venice, with Iftria and Dalmatia, as well as certain venetian terri- 
tories on the fide of Italy. It is probable, too, that the auftry- 
ans are to be gratifed with a part, at leat, of Bavaria. ‘Thus the 
dominions of Auftria, by the acceflion of territory fo fituate, anda 
noble fea-port, are more compa¢ted, and, to that houfe, more valu- 
able thanever. Yet, in fact, at prefent, the french, pofted in great 
naval ftrength at Corfu, command the trade and fhipping of Venice. 
"Though the cis-rhenane republic muft be dropped; the cis-alpine 
republic, fortified by Mantua, will ftand, and, perhaps, be ex- 
tended over all Italy ; than which nothing could be more fortunate 
for Britain. It isnot, perhaps, the mere accident of war, that has 
led Buonaparte to pitch upon Milan, for the centre of a new roman 
commonwealth. Our reafons for thinking fo we fhall give to our 
mcighbours in our next number. 


GERMANY. 

Evrope looks forward to the congrefs, which is to fettle the 
affairs of the empire at Raftadt. Will that congrefs be confined to 
Germany, or embrace, in it’s regards, a wider circle? The 


Emperor has now reverfed his tuation. He muft now become 
an object of jealoufy to the 


NORTHERN POWERS, 


Initead of countenance and fupport. Pruffia, it would feem, is in 
a fair way, fhould a prince of character fucceed to the throne, of 
farther aggraudizement and importance. Is not the prefent the 
moft favourable crifis for the reftoration of the ftadtholder? The 
dutch muft be fick of their new friends: and their refpe& for their 
old friends will not be diminifhed by the vi€tory of lord Duncan. 
We feel fincere fatisfaction at the kind treatment, in this country, 
of admiral Winter, and other dutch officers, now fent home, on their 
arole of honour. It would be, perhaps, equally generous, and 
found policy, to give all the dutch prifoners the option, of either 
entering into the britith fleet, or returning to their own country. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THe improvidence of our councils, and the adverfity of events, 
bave certainly involved a neceffity of heavy, and even fevere taxa- 
tion. ‘The late taxes rife, by a juft gradation, from articles of 
eee neceflity to thofe of luxury; but ftill, we with, that the 

ouble affeflment on houfes could have been exchanged for fome 
mode of an additional tax on land *, efpecially on thofe princely 
eftates {quandered away out of the crown lands, by the favouritifm 
of the cr wn, in times of blind fubmiffion to every ftretch of prero- 
gative, on che part of the people. 





_* On this fubject, we entirely agree in opinion with the author 
of “* Effential Principles of the Wealth of Nations ;” a fertous pe- 
rufal of which we recommend to all great land-proprictors, 2% 
well as minifiers of Gate. 


